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CHARLES OSBORN’S PLACE IN ANTI-SLAVERY 
HISTORY. 


HE paper of the Hon. George W. Julian, in “The International 
Review” for June, the object of which is to prove that “ the cur- 
rent of anti-slavery history has been diverted into a false channel,” 
and that thus injustice has been done to a man who bore the name of 
Charles Osborn, while undeserved honor has been bestowed upon 
Benjamin Lundy and William Lloyd Garrison, has created no little 
surprise—I.may even say astonishment—among those who have 
hitherto thought themselves well informed as to the genesis of modern 
abolitionism. In opposition, as he confesses, to “ our current histories 
and manuals,” Mr. Julian insists that Mr. Osborn was eleven years 
before Elizabeth Heyrick and fifteen years before Garrison in proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of immediate and unconditional emancipation, and 
that he, and not Benjamin Lundy, edited and published the first anti- 
slavery newspaper in the United States. 

I quite agree with Mr. Julian in thinking that his statements, “ if 
true, should be so recognized,” and that the story of the anti-slavery 
conflict ‘‘ should be made thoroughly accurate and trustworthy.” As 
one of the writers whose accuracy and trustworthiness he has ventured 
to impeach, and whom he accuses, in so many words, of “ making his- 
tory bear false witness,” it would seem to be incumbent upon me 
either to defend myself or make open confession that the charge is 
true. If Horace Greeley or Henry Wilson were here to vindicate 
what they, in common with myself, have presented to the world as 
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authentic history, there would be little need for me to speak. As it 
is, I cannot find any excuse for remaining silent. Let it not, how- 
ever, be for a moment supposed that what I am about to say is dictated 
by any prejudice or personal feeling, or that I would for one moment 
hesitate to accept Mr. Julian’s statements if they were duly authenti- 
cated. I reject them solely for reasons which I believe will commend 
themselves to the judgment of all impartial men, and, I would fain 
hope, to Mr. Julian himself, who seems not to have clearly understood 
the question at issue, or known just how to weigh the evidence in the 
case, while in respect to some of his witnesses he is the victim of a 
credulity more amiable than discriminating or judicious. 

Mr. Julian very properly divides the anti-slavery movement of this 
country into “two dispensations,” of which the first had its beginning 
soon after the introduction of slavery into the colonies, and the second 
within the present century. The question between him and myself re- 
lates to the essential difference between these two dispensations, and 
to the point of time when the one ended and the other began. The 
difference to which I refer is found in the fact that the first dispensa- 
tion contemplated a gradual abolition of slavery, while the second had 
for its animating principle the postulate of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation—in other words, emancipation upon the soil, without 
expatriation or segregation. The difference, it will be seen, is of the 
highest importance. It explains why the first dispensation was a fail- 
ure and the second a success. In the early days of the Republic the 
opponents of slavery were paralyzed by the strange delusion that to 
set free at once any large body of slaves would expose the masters 
and their families to a bloody vengeance. The slaveholders did what 
they could to foster this delusion, for they saw in it, while it should 
last, a sure protection for their system. The emancipation of a few 
slaves at a time, under carefully arranged conditions, might be safe; 
but the great augmenting body must remain in bondage until they 
could be “fitted for freedom ;” which was very much like saying that 
men should be consigned to an exhausted receiver until they are fitted © 
to breathe. Thus the sincere opponents of slavery became its most 
effective apologists and defenders. They threw away “the staff of 
accomplishment,” and made themselves weak as water. The delu- 
sion I have named reared itself in their path like a dead wall 
before an advancing army, too high to be scaled and too thick to be 
breached. What could they do but fall back in disorder, their arms 
unnerved and powerless—their hearts fainting from despair! 
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The second dispensation was imbued with an invincible power from 
the very start. It branded slavery as a sin under all circumstances, 
and demanded immediate and unconditional emancipation for all 
the slaves. The slaveholders, who had long heard the talk about 
gradualism, and been rather annoyed than alarmed, were now 
thoroughly aroused and indignant. Looking into each other's faces, 
blanched with fear, they asked, “ What does this mean? Here is a 
man who allows no excuse or palliation for slavery, but demands its 
instant extirpation. He must be silenced, or all is lost.” In spite of 
opposition, the new voice grew clearer and firmer, and men began to 
say, “It is-the voice of a prophet.” Thus the second dispensation, 
founded upon a principle which could not be successfully refuted, 
rapidly gathered to itself the moral forces of the country, and marched 
steadily and surely forward to success. Current history affirms that 
this dispensation began with Garrison, in 1829; Mr. Julian insists 
that it began with Charles Osborn, in 1814, in Tennessee. Strangely 
enough, it is not pretended that there is a scrap of proof from Mr. 
Osborn’s own pen to support this affirmation, or show that he ever set 
up such a claim for himself, or imagined that anybody else would ever 
set it up in his behalf. On the other hand, I am able to say, upon 
the authority of Mr. Garrison himself, that when /e first announced the 
doctrine of immediate emancipation he was not aware that it had ever 
been distinctly enunciated by anyone else. He had not even heard of 
Elizabeth Heyrick’s announcement of the doctrine in England, which 
is not strange, considering how little American journalists of that day 
permitted their readers to know of the progress of the anti-slavery 
movement over there. Information on that subject was generally 
suppressed in deference to the sensitiveness of American slave- 
holders, and lest, if it were given in too great abundance, it might 
kindle a dangerous moral conflagration here. If any person in the 
United States before that time had called for immediate, in distinc- 
tion from gradual, emancipation, Mr. Garrison was ignorant of the 
fact; and certainly the storm of: ridicule and indignation which met 
the announcement when made by himself was not calculated to 
impress him with the conviction that the principle was familiar to the 
American mind. On the contrary, it was treated as a fanaticism 
unheard of before, and too preposterous to be for one moment 
tolerated by sensible men. Not a soul appeared in any quarter at 
that time to claim that he had taught Mr. Garrison his lesson. No 
honors were then to be gained by asserting such a claim; but now 
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that slavery is utterly abolished, and the name of an Immediate 
Abolitionist is no longer a reproach, we occasionally meet a man who 
seeks to gratify his family pride or gain for himself a cheap notoriety 
by advancing the claim that some progenitor of his was the “ original 
Jacobs” of immediatism. It is right that every such claimant have 
a fair hearing; but let us not be over-credulous, or too willing to pluck 
from the head of the great Liberator the crown of honor which has 
been placed there by the general suffrages of his contemporaries. 

To Mr. Garrison alone most certainly belongs the credit of taking 
up the doctrine of immediate and unconditional emancipation and 
making it at once the foundation and cap-stone, the inspiring force 
and outward badge, of a great movement against American slavery— 
a movement which, beginning upon a small scale and making its way 
bravely against powerful adverse influences, triumphed at last when 
Abraham Lincoln on a single day struck the fetters from millions of 
slaves. If the delusion that it was dangerous to life and property to 
emancipate instantly great bodies of slaves had not been removed by 
the abolitionists from the minds of the intelligent portion of the Ameri- 
can people, Mr. Lincoln would not have dared to issue his immortal 
proclamation. What it cost the early abolitionists to stand up for a 
principle almost universally scorned and rejected, future generations 
will never suspect. With what ingenuity it was misrepresented, and 
caricatured, and held up to public indignation as the synonym of uni- 
versal carnage and horror, anybody may see who chooses to consult 
the newspaper files of that period. Especially did the American Col- 
onization Society and its champions set themselves to the task of ridi- 
culing and contemning immediatism as fanatical and incendiary. If 
that doctrine had been accepted by the country the society would 
instantly have lost its chief vocation. “Immediate emancipation is 
impossible,” cried the multitude; “do you not see that you cannot 
make the slaveholders give up their slaves all at once?” “In that 
sense,” we replied, “it may be impracticable, just as the doctrine of 
the pulpits that all men ought instantly to confess their sins before 
God is so. In both cases the impracticability consists, not in any 
obstacle to the doing of what is demanded, but in the determination of 
the sinner to keep on in his evil ways. As the preacher of the gospel 
would betray his trust if he were to cease calling upon men in general 
to repent at once of every known sin, so we should bring our cause 
into contempt and ruin if we did not insist upon immediate emancipa- 
tion as the right of every slave and the duty of every master, and this 
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whether the slaveholder will hear or forbear.” If this was not alike 
good gospel and sound common sense, what was it ? 

The way is now open for a candid examination of Mr. Julian’s plea 
in behalf of Charles Osborn, as against Lundy and Garrison. But 
here let me say that I have neither occasion nor disposition to under- 
value the anti-slavery labors of Mr. Osborn. On the contrary, it 
gives me pleasure to acknowledge that from a very early period of 
his life he was a sincere opponent of slavery, and, some time after 
the advent of Garrison, an immediatist ; that he took an active part in 
organizing manumission societies in Tennessee and North Carolina in 
1814-16; that as a minister of the Orthodox Society of Friends he 
struggled to keep his sect from falling into a state of indifference and 
inactivity in regard to slavery; that he was careful to abstain from 
using the productions of slave labor; that he was not among those 
who were deceived by the subterfuges and false pretenses of the Col- 
onization Society ; that in 1817 he established a weekly newspaper at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in which slavery, among other subjects, was 
discussed, and continued the same for about fourteen months; that in 
the latter part of his life, after he became an advocate of immediate 
emancipation, he was shamefully persecuted by his sect, insomuch 
that, with other members of the body, he was constrained to organize 
the “Society of Anti-Slavery Friends,” of which, in 1850, he died an 
honored member. His published journal, while showing clearly that 
in the early part of his career he was not an immediate emancipa- 
tionist, affords abundant evidence that he was a tender-hearted, con- 
scientious man, who desired, and in his own way sought to promote, 
the abolition of slavery. Having conceded so much, I am compelled, 
after a close examination of his record, to insist that until after the 
advent of Garrison he belonged not to the first, but the second, 
dispensation. To desire and work for the manumission of slaves is 
not the same as to be an immediate abolitionist; else were all those 
immediatists who, centuries before Osborn was born, fought slavery 
as earnestly as he did. No one has ever claimed that Woolman and 
Benezet were immediatists, though such a claim might be made for 
them quite as plausibly, to say the least, as for him. On his own 
reasoning, therefore, Mr. Julian will be compelled to search for the 
first champion of immediate emancipation in this country far back in 
the annals of the colonial period. 

Mr. Julian assumes, upon very inadequate proof, and against the 
strongest probabilities, that the Manumission Society of Tennessee, 
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which Mr. Osborn assisted in forming in 1814, or thereabouts, was 
founded on the principle of immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion. There is not a line or word from Mr. Osborn himself to prove 
that such is the truth; while, as I shall show, there are various cir- 
cumstances which make it certain that the Society was not in advance 
of the current anti-slavery sentiment of the day in communities where 
such a sentiment existed at all. The constitution of the Society is 
not put in evidence. Why? A copy of it, or at least some authentic 
account of its contents, ought to be in existence in some newspaper 
file or pamphlet in. the public archives of Tennessee, if not in the 
hands of some of the descendants of those who took part in the 
organization. The burden of proof rests with those who advance so 
improbable an assumption in regard to it as that of Mr. Julian. They 
should confront us with this instrument before venturing to’contradict 
all “the accepted manuals and histories” of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, thus seeking to pluck from Mr. Garrison’s brow the chaplet 
which he wore durins his whole beneficent life, and that shone there 
like a star in his dying hours. The uncertain recollection of an old 
lady, the daughter of a man at whose house the Society was formed, 
and who was present on the occasion, fortified as it is by no written 
record, can have but little weight in such a case. Her integrity is 
not questioned, but her recollection concerning an event that took 
place nearly seventy years ago, and her comprehension of the question 
at issue now, may well be doubted. 

The same remark must be made concerning the testimony of that 
noble and venerable soldier of freedom, the Rev. John Rankin, whose 
name I write with grateful reverence. He is now ninety years old, 
and, while he is as incapable of misrepresentation as any angel from 
heaven, he may very easily be mistaken, as I most surely believe him 
to be. He was one of the first to heed the voice of Garrison, and 
during the whole anti-slavery conflict was brave and uncompromising. 
In Tennessee, the state of his nativity, and in Kentucky, years before 
Garrison came upon the stage, he uttered his testimony against slavery 
in “‘ words that burned,” and in a spirit that awed the slaveholders, 
while it inspired the gratitude of the slaves. I can never forget how 
deeply I was moved by his volume of “ Letters on American Slavery,” 
addressed to his slaveholding brother, Mr. Thomas Rankin, of Georgia, 
and first published during the period above named. The late Joshua 
Coffin, the antiquarian and the schoolmaster of Whittier, as well as one 
of Garrison’s earliest friends, happening to hear of the book, which had 
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not then found its way to the East, wrote to the Rev. Dyer Burgess, 
of Cincinnati, for a copy. On receiving it he at once brought it to Mr. 
Garrison’s attention, and the latter made haste to print all the letters 
in the Liberator, as well as to issue a’ new edition in book form. That 
work was of immense value to the early anti-slavery lecturers, as I can 
testify from personal knowledge. They carried it in their pockets and 
appealed to it in support of their indictment against slavery. Mr. 
Rankin’s anti-slavery life has been so long, so brave and so uncom- 
promising that he may well be pardoned for not now recollecting that 
there was ever a time when he was not distinctively an advocate of 
immediate emancipation. The different periods of that life, with their 
varying lights and shades, are now to his mind so harmoniously 
blended together that he is hardly conscious that there was ever a time 
when his vision was not quite so clear on some points as it afterward 
became. The grandeur and intensity of his moral purpose, which was 
the same at all times and under every phase of opinion, make him 
almost, of course, oblivious as to details. Mr. Julian quotes him as say- 
ing that he “ preached the doctrine of immediate emancipation to large 
congregations” in Kentucky before 1824, and set it forth afterward in 
the series of letters above referred to. In regard to the letters I know 
he is mistaken, for I have a copy of them now lying before me, and 
can testify from actual examination that no such phrase as “immediate 
emancipation” is contained in them. They show very clearly the sin- 
fulness of slavery and its many abominations, and the right of the 
slaves to liberty ; but the language is only such as sincere believers in 
gradual emancipation were generally accustomed to use. There is not 
from beginning to end a single passage which shows that he had in 
contemplation, as desirable or possible, any such thing as the emanci- 
pation of the whole body of slaves at once. He comes very near it at 
times, and much that he says, as well as much that the advocates of 
gradual emancipation generally were accustomed to say, if consistently 
carried out, would require it; but he falls short of any clear and dis- 
tinct avowal of the doctrine. If he had held that doctrine as Garrison 
held it, it would have stood out in so many words as a moral head- 
light on every page. We presume Mr. Rankin, if he could now read 
the sermons he preached in Kentucky at that day, would find them to 
be exactly like his admirable letters, both as to substance and phrase- 
ology. His testimony, therefore, in regard to the Tennessee Manu- 
mission Society must be founded in a misapprehension, by no means 
strange, as to the precise question at issue. If Mr. Garrison’s letters 
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to him, of which Mr. Julian speaks, are ever published, I believe it will 
be found that they contain no acknowledgment that Mr. Rankin was 
before him in advocating immediate emancipation. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the careless rhetoric of Levi Coffin and 
other associates of Mr. Osborn, as cited by Mr. Julian. It is easy to 
see how, in their warm regard for their friend, and in their commend- 
able desire to do full justice to his memory, they failed to make dis- 
criminations required by truth, and affirmed more than he ever claimed 
for himself. If these men were living now to be cross-examined, their 
testimony would shrink into its true proportions. 

If the Tennessee Manumission Society had really been founded on 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation—a doctrine then unknown to 
anti-slavery men in general, or known only to be repudiated as the 
wildest fanaticism—it would not have failed to arrest the public atten- 
tion and throw a broad light over the whole country. When that 
doctrine was announced by Garrison, how quickly its power was felt! 
It was like a revolving light on a headland, casting its rays afar over 
the raging sea. The whole land was startled into attention; the 
slaveholders were alarmed, and thenceforth had no peace. It is 
morally certain that it would have been so in Tennessee if that light 
had been kindled there. The slaveholders of the neighborhood would 
never have sought membership in such a society, nor would its 
founders have been capable of the “weakness” of admitting them 
on the ground of “expediency.” The fact that they sought and 
obtained admission is an indubitable evidence that the Society was 
not grounded in immediatism, but stood on a different and lower 
foundation. ; 

But this is not all. If Charles Osborn had been in those early 
days an advocate of immediate and unconditional emancipation, his 
own writings would now bear witness to the fact. In his journal and 
newspaper contributions, wherever he discussed the subject of slavery, 
it would have been prominent. It is morally impossible, if such a 

light was in his heart, that he could have put it under a bushel. Can 
anyone read the early anti-slavery writings of Garrison without find- 
ing at every step that he was an immediatist? But I challenge the 
production of a single line from the writings of Osborn, between 
1814 and 1830, in which he avowed the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation. The words never drop from his pen, simply because 
the thought was never in his mind. If he had cherished the thought, 
he could not have kept it out of his daily speech or his writings. 
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In 1817, soon after he left Tennessee, Mr. Osborn established the 
Philanthropist at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. The prospectus of this paper 
is not cited. Why? If he was an immediatist, the fact would certainly 
appear there. But in the absence of this document I turn to the files 
of the Philanthropist itself, or rather to the citations which Mr. Julian 
has made from them. Surely, if Mr. Osborn was a champion of 
immediate emancipation, and had just founded a society on that prin- 
ciple in Tennessee, the evidence of such championship will be found 
in abundance here. I assume that Mr. Julian in his selections has 
given us the very strongest and most radical passages that he could 
find, and that if there had been in the whole file, covering a period of 
less than fourteen months, a single paragraph from Mr. Osborn’s pen 
showing that he was an immediate emancipationist and anxious to 
commend that doctrine to his readers, it could not have escaped Mr. 
Julian’s observation. But among all his citations no such paragraph 
is found. If Mr. Osborn was an earnest immediatist in Tennessee 
only two or three years before, how did it happen that he was dumb 
upon the subject in Ohio, with a weekly journal at his command? 
Had he so soon abandoned or forgotten the principle for which his 
eulogists at this day are so anxious to give him credit as the original 
discoverer? Mr. Julian says “ various articles were admitted favoring 
the policy of gradual emancipation;” and, he is careful to add, “ not a 
line was written by himself in its approval.” It is pertinent to ask if 
he ever wrote a line to controvert it and to set forth the argument for 
immediatism. If he had been an immediatist himself, would he not 
have been irresistibly impelled to do this? Fancy Garrison allowing 
advocates of gradual emancipation to occupy space in the Liberator 
without reply! Imagine a file of that paper, covering a period of 
fourteen months, and containing not a single paragraph in which the 
words immediate and unconditional emancipation could be found! 
The suggestion is simply ludicrous. Mr. Julian might as well quote 
Mr. Osborn’s commonplaces on the subject of intemperance to prove 
that he was the first advocate of total abstinence and the author of 
the Maine law as to pretend that anything that he has copied from 
the Philanthropist shows the editor to have been the advocate of 
immediate emancipation. The passages cited, I freely allow, are of a 
“decidedly anti-slavery character”; but so also are the writings of 
gradualists generally. Mr. Julian admits, indeed, that Mr. Osborn 
“did not, 7 so many words, demand immediate and unconditional 
emancipation,” which is tantamount to a confession that he did not 
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demand it at all. If the doctrine is to be wrung as an inference from 
writings of his in which the words are not found, then it can be 
proved that there were scores of immediate emancipationists before 
his day—for every earnest opponent of slavery, clear back to the times 
of the Revolution, and further, wrote against it as uncompromisingly 
as Mr. Osborn. Edwards, and Hopkins, and a score of their con- 
temporaries, came much nearer than he ever did to demanding instant 
emancipation, and yet they all fell short of that high mark. To say, 
as Mr. Julian does, that Osborn “always stood upon the ground” of 
immediate emancipation, while not once using the words, is like 
saying that some man was a Quaker before the time of George Fox, 
though never once in all his life was he known to speak of the 
“inward light,” or of being “ moved by the spirit,” 

But the argument from Mr. Osborn’s writings does not end here. 
I turn to his journal, published after his death, and covering the whole 
period of his active life, and I find that even there, though he often 
speaks of his travels in States where slavery existed, of his conversa- 
tions on the subject with slaveholders and others, and of his tender 
sympathy for the “ poor oppressed black people,” in terms which do 
credit to his head and heart, he never oncé before 1840 uses the 
words immediate emancipation. He alludes (March 3, 1816) to the 
Manumission Society of Tennessee, as “claiming a considerable part 
of my attention,” but he gives no hint that it was founded on the 
principle of immediatism. He speaks of the Philanthropist, but does 
not intimate that it was established to advocate immediate emancipa- 
tion. He speaks of preaching in various places among Friends, 
exhorting them to be faithful to their testimony against slavery, but 
does not pretend that he went in any respect beyond that testimony. 
He speaks (August, 1824) of returning to Tennessee from Indiana, 
and attending a convention of the Manumission Society, which, as 
Mr. Julian has said, had changed its constitution to admit slave- 
holders. In spite of this, he says: ‘“ Was gratified to find able advo- 
cates for the cause of suffering humanity. May they stand firm.” 
Observe, he does not say that he found advocates of immediate 
emancipation there, or intimate that they had fallen away from any 
principle which, in common with himself, they had previously 
advocated. 

His journal up to 1840 contains not the slightest allusion to the 
rise of the movement under Garrison in 1830-31. His mind indeed: 
at this time seems to have been wholly absorbed in matters pertaining 
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to the condition of his sect. The land was suddenly filled with 
excitement on the subject of slavery, but he, so far as appears from 
his journal, was quite oblivious to the fact. If he had been for four- 
teen years an advocate of immediatism, could he have been silent at 
such a time? Ought he not to have been among the very first to 
send a greeting to Garrison and join the new movement? But the 
anti-slavery records of that time will.be searched in vain for any 
word of his or any mention of his name. In 1832 he went to Eng- 
land as a Quaker preacher. That country was then deeply moved 
by the agitation for the immediate abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, but his journal affords no evidence that he was even conscious 
of the fact. He did indeed converse with Friends in opposition to 
colonization, but not once does he allude to the agitation for imme- 
diate abolition, either abroad or at home. How is this silence and 
apparent lack of interest to be reconciled with Mr. Julian’s plea that 
he was the first immediate emancipationist in America? Mr. Julian 
claims that “he [Osborn] made Elliott Cresson’s mission to England 
in behalf of the Colonization Society a failure,” which is a great 
mistake, for that mission was in the full tide of success a whole year 
later, when Mr. Garrison went over there and broke it up by enlisting 
against it the efforts of Wilberforce, Macaulay, Cropper, and other 
leaders of the anti-slavery movement. No doubt Mr. Osborn’s 
testimony on the subject was valuable, and I gladly give him credit 
for it; but it did not accomplish the result claimed for it by Mr. 
Julian. I repeat that all through the first ten years of the anti- 
slavery movement his journal is silent concerning it, affording no evi- 
dence that he felt any interest in it. His abolitionism, such as it was, 
appears to have been,confined within the walls of his sleepy and 
almost apostate sect. In 1840 he makes an entry in his journal 
which proves this conclusively. ‘I do not approve,” he says, “of 
Friends joining with other associations for the promotion of the great 
and good cause of abolition.” And this narrow sectarian is the man 
on whose head Mr. Julian would place laurels plucked from the brows 
of Lundy and Garrison ! 

Some time after 1840 [see Fournal, p. 439] Mr. Osborn makes his 
first allusion to the great anti-slavery movement, after a silence of ten 
years. And what does he say? Does he claim to have been the 
pioneer of that movement, or to have been the first to proclaim the 
principle on which it was founded? Far fromit. He admits that the 
movement was a new one, and claims to have had no connection with 
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it. “About this time [1830],” he says, “the slumbering babe of 
Emancipation arose, and with manly purpose and Christian zeal began 
to plead the cause of the oppressed in a voice that was soon heard in 
all the land, saying to the people that they should loose the bands of 
wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free; 
and that they should proceed to break every yoke. The doctrine of 
immediate and unconditional emancipation caused fresh excitement, in- 
somuch that both the churches and the States united their strength and 
made many and great efforts to silence the very unwelcome cry of aboli- 
tion; even the greater part of the chief leaders in the Society 
of Friends set themselves to oppose the abolitionists, with a strong 
determination to give them no countenance, and yet said they were 
as good abolitionists as anybody.” This passage gives us light upon 
the question under consideration. ‘The slumbering babe of Emanci- 
pation,” according to Mr. Osborn, “arose,” not in 1814, but in 1830, 
and not in Tennessee, but in New England, and “‘ began” —the reader 
will please note the word—“ began to plead the cause of the oppressed 
in a voice that was soon heard in all the land,” and “saying to 
the people that they should proceed to break every yoke.” ‘The 
doctrine of immediate and unconditional emancipation,” says Mr. 
Osborn, “ caused fresh excitement” in 1830, as the doctrine of gradual- 
ism before that time had not done. Mr. Julian is thus refuted by the 
testimony of Mr. Osborn himself, and to his testimony I add that 
of Walter Edgerton, his intimate friend and associate, and clerk 
of the Society of Anti-Slavery Friends. In his “ History of the Separa- 
tion of Indiana Yearly Meeting,” Mr. Edgerton says distinctly that the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society [1832] and the American Anti- 
Slavery Society [1833] “took an important step, guite in advance of 
any previous organization. While all others had advocated a system 
of gradual emancipation, these boldly took the ground that nothing 
short of immediate freedom to all could satisfy the demands of justices 
and fulfill the righteous law of God.” Mr. Edgerton’s name appended 
to the carelessly worded “memorial” of Mr. Osborn, adopted after the 
death of the latter, amounts to'nothing when weighed against what he 
himself deliberately penned in his history. The writers of the 
“memorial,” whoever they may have been, were simply mistaken, 
Knowing that the subject of their eulogy had been an earnest oppo- 
nent of slavery from his youth, they not unnaturally overlooked the 
fact that the testimony of his later years was clearer and stronger than 
that which he bore at first. Edgerton, moreover, testifies that in 1836 
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Mr. Osborn advised Friends against associating with “other people” for 
the promotion of the anti-slavery cause—which proves that he carefully 
avoided identifying himself with the great anti-slavery movement, and 
kept himself strictly within the narrow bounds of his sect. He was, 
no doubt, conscientious in this, but it nevertheless proves that to him 
do not belong the honors either of a pioneer or leader in the move- 
ment, which embraced people of every form of religious faith, as well 
those without as within the churches. 

It is a curious fact that never, so far as I can learn from his writings, 
did Mr. Osborn distinctly avow himself an immediate emancipationist 
until after his disownment by his sect. Then he found courage to say 
in his journal, “I had not violated their discipline. But I was an 
abolitionist, and believed in immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion.” This had, no doubt, been true some time before, but certainly 
not previous to 1830. At last the great movement, from which 
he at first stood aloof, flooded and saturated him, and he changed 
the old phraseology for the new, adopting the terminology of the 
Garrisonians. Before that time his sect could tolerate him, but now 
he became to them such a rock of offense that they cast him out of 
their synagogue, or, as he says, “singled me out for persecution.” 

Not many words are required to refute what Mr. Julian affirms in 
regard to Osborn’s Philanthropist as ‘the first anti-slavery paper in 
the United States.” Mr. Julian himself, in his quotations from the 
files of that paper, as I have already shown, has furnished positive 
evidence that it did not advocate immediate emancipation; and I now 
add that it was not even an anti-slavery paper in the sense that the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation and the Liberator were such, The 
papers last named were founded distinctly—it is hardly too much to 
say exclusively—to promote the abolition of slavery. The founders 
gave their lives to this work, with the purpose to turn not back until 
liberty should be proclaimed throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof. Osborn’s paper was established for a variety of 
objects, of which the discussion of slavery was one, and that by no 
means paramount to the others. When the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation is set down in history as the pioneer anti-slavery paper, 
the first ever established in the United States, it is not meant to be 
affirmed that there were not scores of papers of an earlier date in 
which slavery, in connection with other subjects, was earnestly dis- 
cussed, but only that it was the first ‘paper begun and continued for 
the one avowed purpose of breaking up the slave system. And this 
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claim is just and true. Osborn’s paper, however useful it may have 
been during its brief life, belongs in another category, where, instead 
of being the first, it is, in respect of time, far down in the column. 
Papers that incidentally discussed slavery, and bore a strong testimony 
against it, long before Osborn made his appearance, might be named 
by the score. Lundy and Garrison set themselves to the task of 
organizing a movement that should end only with the destruction of 
slavery. Osborn established and continued less than fourteen months 
a local semi-religious family paper, in which slavery was discussed, in 
common with intemperance, war and other evils, and with no distinct 
purpose of creating a lasting and permanent agitation. He was so 
lacking in breadth of view and tenacity of purpose that he abandoned 
his enterprise in a little more than a year. The paper was intel- 
lectually feeble, its testimony against slavery not a hair’s breadth 
beyond that of the Society of Friends, which, as everybody knows, 
stopped short of immediate emancipation. All the circumstances 
conspire to show that Mr. Osborn was then in the first dispensation, 
which, as Mr. Julian says, was “not a struggle or a conflict, but a 
reform. * * * It was as easy to be an abolitionist then as to be 
in favor of prison reform or the improvement of the condition of the 
aborigiies.” Hence the Philanthropist made scarcely a ripple of 
excitement, and was unheard of outside of its local sphere. The 
period was no part of “the martyr age of America,” and “cannot 
properly be compared with it.” Mr. Osborn reached that age only 
after 1841, when the Friends began to persecute him. 

Mr. Julian claims that Osborn was the inspirer of Lundy, and there- 
fore entitled to eminence as the pioneer of the anti-slavery movement. 
“He kindled the blaze,” so Mr. Julian insists, “ which lighted the 
burning torch of liberty,” placed by Lundy years afterward in the 
hands of Garrison. But we learn from Mr. Lundy himself that his 
torch was all ablaze before he ever heard of Osborn or his paper, and 
that, without solicitation, he offered to “select articles” on slavery for 
the Philanthropist, and “ get subscribers” for it. So efficient was he 
that Osborn sought editorial assistance from him, and it is more than 
probable that whatever help the paper was to the anti-slavery cause 
was due more to the assistant than to his chief. Lundy had grip, 
fire and pertinacity, and a distinctly defined purpose, and did not give 
up the enterprise, as Osborn did, in a little more than a year. His 
torch was so well lighted before he ever saw Osborn that it burned on 
after the fire of the latter had paled. 
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Mr. Julian assumes that it was an editorial paragraph of Osborn’s 
that suggested the title of Lundy’s paper, Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. The paragraph in question concluded in the well- 
known words of Curran, the great Irish orator: ‘‘ Redeemed, regen- 
erated and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of universal eman- 
cipation.” Of course, these words suggested to Mr. Lundy the title 
of his paper; but there is every reason -to believe that the paragraph 
of which as a quotation they formed a part was from his own pen, as 
he was far more at home in classic oratory than Mr. Osborn ever was. 

Mr. Julian says that Osborn’s Philanthropist “was just such a news- 
paper as Elijah P. Lovejoy was murdered for publishing in Illinois 
twenty years later.” Then it was certainly not an advocate of imme- 
diate emancipation, for the Alton Odserver never took that ground. 
Lovejoy fell a martyr to the freedom of the press. To the day of his 
death he never joined the abolitionists. But the movement for imme- 
diate emancipation had then filled the land with excitement, and the 
minions of the slave power saw that it could never be put down if 
free discussion were tolerated, for discussion then led surely to imme- 
diatism, and immediatism was fatal to slavery. Lovejoy, moreover, 
was known to be a man of power and indomitable purpose. The 
slaveholders, if many of them had heard of Osborn’s paper twenty 
years before, as they probably had not, would have had small tempta- 
tion to add his name to the roll of martyrs for freedom. 

One item more in the list of Mr. Julian’s proofs demands a few 
words: “In 1847, when Mr. Garrison, in Cleveland, Ohio, met a son 
of Mr. Osborn, who still survives, he said to him, ‘Charles Osborn is 
the father of all the abolitionists.’” Well, what if he did? The 
remark, rightly interpreted, signifies nothing more than that Mr. 
Osborn, being an older man, was also an older abolitionist than 
Garrison. It has no bearing upon the question whether Osborn was 
an immediatist or not. Look at Garrison’s generous tributes to 
Lundy, who was a gradualist in all the early period of his career. 
When Garrison joined him in 1829, their difference upon the question 
of immediate emancipation made it necessary that their responsibility 
should be divided, each appending to his articles his own special 
signature. Mr. Garrison honored every earnest opponent of slavery, 
whether he were an immediatist or not, never “breaking the bruised 
reed or quenching the smoking flax,” but, wherever he recognized an 
honest purpose, waiting patiently for men to come.to the light. To 
turn his generous words in relation to Osborn—words spoken in the 
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unrestrained freedom of private intercourse—into a weapon to be 
used against himself, is certainly neither magnanimous nor just. As 
an argument the incident has no force. 

My task is ended. I believe I have met in a spirit of perfect fair- 
ness every argument advanced by Mr. Julian, and shown conclusively 
that his attempt to impeach “the current manuals and histories” of the 
anti-slavery movement is unsuccessful. Of course, I do not question 
his perfect sincerity and good faith, or charge him with any “ desire 
whatever to do the slightest injustice to Garrison and Lundy.” He is 
too honorable to be governed in this matter by such a motive. He has 
only fallen into a mistake, having been led astray by a chain of reason- 
ing which, though plausible, is yet too weak to bear the strain to which 
it must be subjected before it can avail to set aside the testimonies of 
current history. And I most sincerely say for myself that I have “no 
desire whatever to do the slightest injustice” to Charles Osborn. I am 
simply making a stand for the established verities of anti-slavery his- 
tory, without respect to persons. Mr. Julian is only just to Garrison 
and Lundy when he says, “ if living, they would be the last to deny to 
a fellow-laborer in the great cause the share of honor he had fairly 
earned in its service.” But the friends of these heroes of the grandest 
movement: of modern times may certainly be excused for weighing 
carefully and critically the claims set up in behalf of any one else to 
the honors which history has assigned to them alone. Respecting, as I 
most sincerely do, the character of Charles Osborn as an earnest oppo- 
nent of slavery during his whole life, I regret, for his sake, this attempt 
to lift him into a position he never occupied, and to which he never as- 
pired. In his own proper sphere he is deserving of gratitude and 
honor, but none of the laurels of Lundy or Garrison can be fitly placed 
upon his brow. If he were living now, I believe he would promptly 
repudiate this ill-advised attempt to set him on a pinnacle as the 
earliest champion of immediate emancipation. The whole record of 


his life bears witness against it. 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 
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66 E must,” says Dr. Sturtevant, in the “ Princeton Review” for 

March, 1882, “ we must vindicate the natural right of the 
land-owner or prepare for a revolution more sweeping and astounding 
than any which any civilized community ever yet experienced.” 
And thereupon he undertakes to establish what in effect is the follow- 
ing position: That in point of fact “rent” perfectly performs its 
“ proper function” even when, as at present, it,is largely the property 
of portions only of the community, instead of being owned by the 
entire people, and collected as a public revenue in the shape of a land 


tax. 

Now, as the reader need hardly be told, the position which Dr. 
Sturtevant thus undertakes to establish (by way of avoiding the 
“revolution ”” which he dreads) is directly the reverse of that which 
may fairly claim to be at present the “better” one. The weight of 
authority is on the side of the following theory: That though it be 
now impossible, everything considered, to establish such a state of 


affairs by any just and practicable means available for the purpose, it 
is nevertheless true that rent performs its proper function in the 
economy of society only to the extent that it is owned and availed of 
by the whole community, instead of by individuals or classes smaller 
than the whole. For, according to this view, “the proper function of 
rent” is simply this: To make it possible for every individual to 
share equally with every other in the bounty of nature, even after the 
division of labor has been resorted to, and all do not labor directly on 
the land. “Given,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “given a race of 
beings having like claims to pursue the objects of their desires; given 
a world adapted to the gratification of those desires, a world into 
which such beings are similarly born, and it unavoidably follows that 
they have equal rights to the use of this world. For if each of them 
‘has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other,’ then each of them is free to use the earth 
for the satisfaction of his wants, provided he allows all others the same 
liberty. And, conversely, it is manifest that no one, or part of them, 
may use the earth in such a way as to prevent the rest from' similarly 
using it, seeing that to do this is to assume greater freedom than the 
rest, and consequently to break the law.” * * * “But to what does 
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this doctrine, that men are equally entitled to the use of the earth, 
lead ? Must we return to the times of uninclosed wilds, and subsist on 
roots, berries and game? Or are we to be left to the management 
of Messrs. Fourier, Owen, Louis Blanc & Co.? etther. Such a 
doctrine is consistent with the highest state of civilization, may be car- 
ried out without involving a community of goods, and need cause no 
very serious revolution in existing arrangements. The change required 
would simply be a change of landlords. Instead of being in the posses- 
sion of individuals, the country would be held by the great corporate 
body—society. Instead of leasing his acres from an isolated proprie- 
tor, the farmer would lease them from the nation. Instead of paying 
his rent to the agent of Sir John or his Grace, he would pay it to an 
agent or deputy agent of the community. Stewards would be public 
officials, instead of private ones, and tenancy the only land tenure. 
A state of things so ordered would be in perfect harmony with the 
moral law. Under it all men would be equally landlords ,; all men 
would be alike free to become tenants.” In the “ North American 
Review ” for July, 1870, Professor Simon Newcomb wrote as follows: 
“If we trace back the steps in the production of any article of utility, 
we shall find ourselves ultimately dependent on certain natural 
agencies and materials for all our means of subsistence. Such are 
the heat and light of the sun, the soil which furnishes the growth of 
the vegetable world, the rocks and minerals hidden in the earth, the 
streams which flow over its surface. Deprived of these, the human 
race would cease to exist. Now, when we enter upon a close inquiry, 
we find that, while certain of these agencies are unlimited in amount 
and equally free to all, there are others of which the supply is limited, 
or of which all cannot avail themselves. The heat and light of the 
sun, for instance, belong to the first class. But there are only 
50,000,000 of square miles on the surface of the globe, and the 
surface of productive soil is much smaller. In a densely-populated 
community the amount of land within reach of any one individual is 
very small indeed. Again, navigable rivers run by the doors of very 
few. The total amount of ‘water-power in any State of the Union is 
extremely small, while coal, iron, lead and copper are found only in 
certain favored localities. The inevitable consequence of this state of 
things is a continual diminution, as population increases, of the 
amount of these agencies which is at the command of each individual. 
If this were all, it would affect all classes nearly alike. But it is 
well known that these materials and agencies, as fast as they become 
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available, are in the main appropriated by individuals, through the 
agency or consent of government, and are then held as private prop- 
erty. Such ts the case with the soil and the minerals beneath it. The 
owners of this property charge as much for the use of it as if tt were 
their own creation, and not that of nature. The price thus charged, 
termed ‘rent’ by the English economists, necessarily increases with the 
increase of population.” * * * “ Against this policy the laboring 
class has reasonable ground of complaint. The doctrine that the soil 
is of natural right the common property of the human race, and 
that each individual should be allowed to enjoy his share, is now 
[1870] tacitly admitted by many eminent economists in England 
and France. Jf this right could be enforced, the rent of all 
the land of any country—England, for instance—would be divided 
among the inhabitants, and the poorer classes would be made 
wealthier by the amount thus distributed. It must be borne 
in mind that the right here referred to is only to the soil itself, in 
a state of nature, and not to the improvements which have been 
made by labor.” In the “Fortnightly Review” for October, 1880, 
the late eminent economist, Professor T. E. Cliffe-Leslie, has the fol- 
lowing passage: “Had Mr. George confined himself to contending 
that the governments of new countries have committed a grievous blun- 
der in allowing their territory to be appropriated in perpetuity by the 
first-comers for a nominal payment, he would have found allies among 
the advocates of private property in land. Even in old countries like 
England, whose territory has been appropriated by a small number of 
owners with the full sanction of the state, and contracts, and dealings, 
and investments of capital, have gone on for centuries on this foundation, 
all the requirements of justice and expediency would be met were it 
enacted that at a remote date—say, four generations hence, or in the year 
2001—all landed property, both in country and town, shall revert to the 
state. At that period legislators could decide, with better lights than 
we now possess, how to dispose of the vast accession to its resources. 
It would in any case come into a fund which would enable it to extin- 
guish all taxes, and the restrictions to production and commerce they 
cause. Unhappily existing generations care little for a distant pos- 
terity, and would be too apt, were the project under discussion, to con- 
vert it into one for immediate and uncompensated confiscation, such as 
Mr. George urges with a harshness that might justify a harsher 
name.” “Land is bought and sold,” says Mr. J. A. Froude,! “ under 
1 The “ Nineteenth Century,” September, 1880. 
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the guarantee of the law. The purchaser must receive value for what 
he has purchased in good faith, and any change to be hereafter intro- 
duced must be the result of the maturest deliberation. ‘Za proprieté 
c'est le vol,’ says M. Proudhon, and it.is possible that hereafter society 
may be constructed on that principle. But the alteration will be the 
work of centuries, and may be postponed to the millenium. To con- 
fiscate or to propose sudden or unheard-of restrictions upon the prop- 
erty of individuals under an impulse of political enthusiasm is /e vol 
also, and a breach of faith besides, and the government which tries it 
does not deserve to survive the experiment.” None the less, says 
Froude, “ Land is not and cannot be property in the sense in which 
movable things are property. Every human being born into this 
planet must live upon the land if he lives at all. He did not ask to be 
born, and, being born, room must be found for him. The land in any 
country is really the property of the nation which occupies it; and the 
tenure of it by individuals is ordered differently in different places ac- 
cording to the habits of the people and the general convenience.” 
* * * “The purchaser of land is entitled to his money’s worth. 
If for political reasons the state interferes to prevent him from collect- 
ing his rents, the state must compensate him. But he is not entitled 
to more.” * * * “To treat land, with the present privileges 
attached to the possession of it, as an article of sale, to be passed 
from hand to hand in the market like other commodities, is an 
arrangement not likely to be permanent either in Ireland or else- 
where.” After quoting these remarks of the historian, and with 
direct reference to them, Alfred Russell Wallace says: “ Hitherto 
no practical mode of carrying such ideas into practice has been 
hit upon, and they have accordingly been relegated to the limbo 
of unpractical politics. But this defect is not inherent in the views 
themselves.” 

In his celebrated work on the “Science of Law,” one of the most 
important volumes of the International Scientific Series, the eminent 
successor of the great Austin in the department of Jurisprudence, Pro- 
fessor Sheldon Amos, has the following suggestive words: ‘“ There 
are in all states a number of classes of things which for one reason or 
another are either temporarily or permanently excepted from the 
category of things of which appropriation is impossible * * * 
LAND, as a subject of ownership, might indeed be treated as belonging 
to the class of things set apart for the service of the State, though in 


x “Contemporary Review,” November, 1880, _— 
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the earlier stages of the development of the community the QUANTITY 
of land and the limited number of uses to which it ts capable of being 
turned combined to keep this aspect of it out of sight. Yet, in fact, the 
relation of a State to its territory, which in modern times enters into 
the essential conception of the State, zmplies that the land cannot be 
looked upon, even provisionally, as a true subject of permanent indi- 
vidual appropriation. This view obviously commends itself from the 
mere facts that the land is the only indestructible commodity in the 
country having an existence coextensive in duration with that of the 
State itself, and that the culture and produce of the national soil must 
always be a matter of urgent State concern, quite independently of all 
considerations of the classes of persons to whom from time to time 
the task of laboring on the soil is, as it were, delegated. A period 
may, however, arrive when the density of the population and the fixed 
limits of the national soil make this view of the essentially political 
character of the land not only plausible but irresistible. If the land is 
looked upon as susceptible of permanent appropriation by some per- 
sons, other persons must, by the same theory, be regarded as possibly 
excluded from it—that is, banished from the territory of the State. 
Before reaching such a crisis as this States are usually arrested by an 
imperious appeal to review the conditions and tendencies of their land 
laws. The State is brought face to face with the fact that the SPURIOUS 
NOTION of the possible appropriation forever of the national soil by 
private persons has made alarming progress both in popular theory and 
practice.” Of very obvious relevancy in this connection is Professor 
Cairnes’ comment on “the phenomenon that so little impression has 
been made on the rate of wages and profits by the immense industrial 
progress of modern times,” that comment being as follows: “ Not, 
indeed, that the introduction of improved processes into agriculture 
has been for naught; it has resulted in a large augmentation of the 
aggregate return obtained from the soil, but without permanently 
lowering its price, and therefore without permanent advantage 
to either capitalist or laborer or to other consumers. The large 
addition to the wealth of the country has gone neither to profits 
nor to wages, nor yet to the public at large, but to swell a fund ever 
growing, even while its proprietors sleep—the RENT-ROLL of the 
owners of the sotl.” 

The burden of two works of world-wide reputation—Professor 
Emile de Laveley’s “Primitive Property,” and Henry George’s 
“Progress ‘and Poverty "—is to the same effect. [George, however, 
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differs from the others in the proposition for zmmediate and uncom- 
pensated confiscation of the right to rent. ] 

“ Last, but not least,” we will quote the following from John Stuart 
Mill: “Those countries are fortunate, or would be fortunate if 
decently governed, in which, as in a great part of the East, the 
land has not been allowed to become the property of individuals, 
and the State consequently is the sole landlord. So far as the public 
expenditure is covered by the proceeds of the land, those countries are 
untaxed ; for it is the same thing as being untaxed to pay to the State 
only what would have to be paid to private landlords if the land 
were appropriated. The principle that the land belongs to the 
sovereign, and that the expenses of government should be defrayed 
by it, is recognized in the theory of our own ancient institutions. 
The nearest thing to an absolute proprietor whom our laws know 
of is the frecholder, who is a tenant of the crown, bound originally 
to personal service in the field or at the plough, and, when that 
obligation was remitted, subject to a land tax intended to be 
equivalent to it. The first claim of the State has been foregone; 
the second has for two centuries been successfully evaded; dut 
the original wrongdoers have been so long tn their graves, and so 
much of the land has come into the hands of new possessors, who 
have bought it with their earnings at a price calculated on the unjust 
exemption, that the resumption of the land without indemnity would 
be correcting one injustice by another, while if weighted with due 
compensation it would be a. measure of very doubtful profit to the 
State. But, though the State cannot replace itself in the fortunate 
condition in which it would now have been if it had reserved to itself 
from the beginning the whole rent of the land, there is no reason why 
it should go on committing the same mistake, and deprive itself of that 
natural increase of the rent which the possessors derive from the mere 
progress of wealth and population without any exertion or sacrifice of 
their own. If the Grosvenor, Portman and Portland estates belonged 
to the municipality of London, the gigantic incomes of those estates 
would probably suffice for the whole expense of the local govern- 
ment of the capital. But these gigantic incomes are still swelling. 
By the growth of London they may again be doubled in as short a 
time as they have doubled already. And what have the possessors 
done that this increase of wealth, produced by other people's labor 
and enterprise, should fall into their mouths as they sleep, instead 
of being applied to the public necessities of those who created it? 
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* * * The nation ought (at any rate) to prevent further legal 
rights of this description from being acquired by those who do not 
now possess them.” ! 

The very highest authority, then, supports the proposition that, 
THOUGH Z¢ ts now impossible, everything considered, to establish such 
a state of things by any just and practicable means available for the 
purpose, 7¢ is NEVERTHELESS ¢rue that rent performs its proper func- 
tion in the economy of society only to the extent that it is owned by 
the whole community, instead of by individuals or classes smaller than 
the whole, the proper function of rent being simply this: to enable 
every individual permanently to enjoy his primitive right to share 
equally with every other in the bounty of nature, even after it has 
ceased to be expedient that all should be personally engaged in 
agriculture. 

But in this seemingly innocent and certainly well-indorsed posi- 
tion Dr. Sturtevant, either forgetting or disbelieving the saving 
“though” of the authors cited, sees no alternative but to deny their 
“nevertheless,” or “prepare for a revolution more sweeping and 
astounding than any which any civilized community ever yet 
experienced.” 

After stating that “the theory of rent generally accepted by the 
English school is that of Ricardo, according to which rent is a con- 
sideration for the use of land over and above the interest of the 
capital invested in its improvement,” Dr. Sturtevant says: “Mr. Henry 
George urges with great power of statement, and to many readers 
plausibility of argument, that the natural productiveness of land is a¥ 
truly the free gift of God to all men as the air or the water. So it is. 
Who can deny it? Why, then, he argues, should any man be allowed 
to exact any compensation for its use more than for the privilege of 
breathing the free air of heaven? Jf the definition of rent which we 
have been examining [i. ¢., Ricardo’s] is to be accepted as a true 
account of the matter, how can any satisfactory answer to this argu- 
ment be given? The only satisfactory answer that is possible is a 
DENIAL of that definition and of all its consequences.” He proceeds: 
“No such consideration is or can be exacted. The nature of landed 
property forbids it. Zhe consideration which men call rent is NOT 
payment for the use of the natural powers of the land, but for the labor 
invested in its improvement.” Could anything be more categorical or 
“satisfactory”? But this is not all, for the doctor, having under- 

t The “‘ Examiner,” January 11, 1873. 
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taken the job, believes in thoroughness. “For the most part,” he 
calmly adds, “even in the case of the best lands and those which 
require the least outlay to prepare them for cultivation, that which is 
paid in the form of rent falls far short of current interest on the cost 
of subduing them and keeping them in repair” ! 

The issue, then, is definitely drawn. On the one side is the opinion 
of the distinguished writers before named, to the effect, 1, that “rent” 
is the payment which land-owners obtain from those wishing to avail 
of the natural powers of the land; 2, that, this being so, rent naturally 
and preferably should belong to the entire people, and not to privileged 
individuals or classes; 3, that, notwithstanding this, and though the 
circumstance is greatly to be deplored, it is nevertheless the fact that 
society is not at liberty to ignore the vested rights of those whom it 
has in the past allowed to become land-owners. Dr. Sturtevant, on 
the other hand, apparently scorning the refuge which the others have 
found in their third position, and yet agreeing with George and the 
rest that if the first proposition is admitted the truth of the second 
follows, categorically “denies” the established, yet mischievous, defi- 
nition of rent already mentioned. He says that “the consideration 
which men call rent is xot payment for the use of the natural powers 
of the land, but for the labor invested in its improvement.” To quote 
his own language, with an altered application, “it is greatly to our 
purpose to inquire whether ¢Azs theory and definition of rent are 
true.” 

To this inquiry we now proceed: 

« The Doctor’s demonstration of his point—“ demonstration” is the 
name he gives it—consists, substantially, of three several positions, 
which we will now examine: ? 

I. The first of these is thus laid down: “It is here that the oppo- 
nents of the private ownership of land lay the whole stress of their 
argument. Land, say they, as truly as air and water, is God’s free 
gift to all alike, and therefore cannot be the exclusive property of any. 
It is also precisely here that their argument breaks down. Land 
never ts found in its natural condition to be fit for human use. It 
must be prepared for cultivation by processes which are always labori- 
ous, and often exceedingly costly. The rank and useless growths of 
nature must be exterminated, channels for drainage must be opened, 
and it must be protected from the incursions of brute animals, both 
wild and tame, by suitable fences. Buildings must also be erected for 
the use of its cultivators. Jn this necessity, is found the natural 
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Soundation for the private ownership of land. The Creator has given 
land to the human race under very different conditions from those 
under which he has given air and water.” 

Now, both logically and for convenience of discussion, this first posi- 
tion subdivides into these two assertions: First, that the whole stress 
of the argument against the private ownership of land rests upon land's 
being, “as truly as air and water, God’s free gift to all alike.” Second, 
that the fallacy of the argument in question is shown by the fact (if 
fact it be) that “land never is found in its natural condition to be fit 
for human use,” etc. Let us take up each of these two assertions in 
its turn: . 

I. While it is unquestionably true that the phrase of land's being 
“God's free gift to all alike” is one in which many of the opponents 
of the private ownership of land are wont to embody their opposition, 
it by no means follows that, as he seems to have inferred, “the whole 
stress of the argument” rests upon the idea that the private ownership 
of land is inconsistent with the divine desire as manifested in the 
alleged donation. Not only is this theological aspect of the matter one 
with which the argument against the “monopoly of rent” can safely 
and does willingly entirely dispense, but, furthermore, even when 
“ agnostically” conceived, the fact which the argument really refers 
to in using the “ free gift” phrase is by no means the chief or evena 
positive, element of that argument, but only, so to speak, the negative 
complement thereof. The “ positive” substantial reason for deploring 
the monopoly of rent is not, we venture to say, any a priori metaphys- 
ical or religious scruple against contravening an alleged “ natural 
order” or “ divine intention,” but a decidedly a posteriori objection to 
the bringing about thereby of social conditions fraught with infinite 
mischief and danger to society—conditions, namely, making the 
majority of the community “TRIBUTARY” to a privileged class, which 
inevitably becomes a small minority, and which rapidly comes (largely) 
to live upon this tribute in idle luxury, or even vice, while the others 
have to pay it as the one condition upon which alone they will be 
allowed to labor and to live. This, we repeat, is the positive, sub- 
stantial element of the position. As for the fact which is really alluded 
to by the phrase that the land is the free gift of God to all alike—the 
fact, namely (in untheological language), that the land does not need to 
be purposely made by man in order to exist—this fact, we say, has in 
the argument only the negative function of disproving the claim, which 
might else be made, that, whether mischievous or not, the monopoliza- 
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tion of rent is at any rate indispensable, as being the one condition 
upon which alone any one would take the trouble to produce what is 
itself the great sine gua non—t. e.,the LAND. In other words, this 
fact that land exists as a natural datum, instead of needing to be pro- 
duced, creates a relevant and important distinction between it (as so 
existing) and those artificial commodities which depend for their exist- 
ence upon the exertion of human energy for the purpose; for, while 
as to the latter it is true that they w#?/ not exist at all unless men are 
induced to produce them by the prospect of owning them when pro- 
duced, the same does not hold of land én its primitive, natural con- 
dition, since that, ex vi termini, exists, not as a product, but as a con- 
dition of human labor. This certainty that the natural factors spoken 
of as “land” will exist whether any one has any motive for producing 
them or not, and that consequently there is no occasion for allowing 
any one to enjoy the rent of it as an inducement to the production of 
it—this certainty, we repeat, is all that is essential in the proposition 
that land is God's free gift to all alike; while, as we have seen, this, 
instead of being that upon which the anti-monopolists “lay the whole 
stress of their argument,” is really referred to only to disprove what 
might else be urged—namely, that the monopoly of rent must be 
allowed in order thereby to induce the production of a sufficient 
supply of land. The important positive basis of the argument is the 
fact that the monopoly (thus shown not to be necessary) days upon the 
majority, for the benefit of an idle minority, a tribute at once grievous 
and unjust. Or, as the “ Westminster Review” has put it (October, 
1881), “Personal proprietorship of land provides the greatest wealth 
for the smaller number and the greatest poverty for the greater 
number.” ; 

II. But, in the second of the two assertions into which we analyzed 
his first position, Dr. Sturtevant claims that the anti-monopolist’s argu- 
ment—resting as it does on the assumption that “land is the free gift 
of God to all alike”—‘“ breaks down” at once when it is pointed out 
that “‘ Land never is found in its natural condition to be fit for human 
use, (the fact being that) it must be prepared for cultivation by pro- 
cesses which are always laborious, and often exceeding costly.” 

With all respect, in the first place, it is simply and notoriously not 
the fact that “land never is found in its natural condition to be fit for 
human use.” Whether or not any given “land is in its natural con- 
dition fit for human use” depends upon what is its “natural condi- 
tion” and what is the “ human use” to which it is desired to apply it. 
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Both of these elements vary, and the result inevitably varies with them, 
To name one instance out of many, the maintenance of forests is avery 
important “human use” for which much of the land is perfectly “ fit” 
“in its natural condition.” 

But (in the second place.) grant, for the sake of the argument, that 
the Doctor’s assertion is literally true, and even then, so far from 
“ breaking down,” the anti-monopolist argument is mot one whit the 
worse / 

What ¢s this anti-monopolist argument? Simply this: That (apart 
from the question of vested rights) there is NO OCCASION for allowing 
the monopolization of the land as an inducement to people to keep up 
the supply of tt (as is the case with artificial commodities), INASMUCH 
as the land already exists as a part of nature, the supply of it not be- 
ing at all dependent upon anybody’s being induced to produce it or 
bring it into existence. How is this “broken down” or in any way 
affected by the proposition that “land is never found in its natural 
condition to be fit for human use”? Suppose his proposition true. 
What then? Suppose that land “in its natural condition” is (so to 
speak) only the RAW MATERIAL out of which human labor “ makes” 
the “ farms” and other land-products which alone are (in the Doctor’s 
sense) “ fit for human use.” We repeat, what then? Surely this in- 
teresting fact concerning land—that in its natural condition it is only 
the raw material of farms and other directly available land-commodities 
—surely this fact, though never so real, is perfectly consistent with the 
other fact above stated, that, inasmuch as land (in its natural condition) 
already exists as a part of nature, there is no occasion for inducing its 
production by holding out to potential producers of it the prospect 
of a reward, to consist of an exclusive ownership of it. To prove that 
this argument is not “broken down” by the fact which the Doctor 
points out, let us apply this crucial test: The fact in question being 
this, that land in its natural condition is only the raw material of farms 
and other directly available land-commodities, let us now, in the argu- 
ment itself, expressly substitute for “land in its natural condition” 
the definition of it which has thus been formulated. What is the 
result? Why, the argument will read thus: INASMUCH as “ the raw 
material of farms and other directly available land-commodities” 
already exists as a part of nature, there is no occasion for INDUCING 
ITS PRODUCTION by holding out to potential producers of it the prospect 
of a reward, to consist of an exclusive ownership of it. Surely this 
argument is at least not obviously “broken down.” Its cogency, on 
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the contrary, is so obvious as not to be open to controversy. No 
rational man, knowing the meanings of the terms employed, could se- 
riously deny the proposition that, whatever may be the subject-matter 
—whether land, or sea, or air—if only it “exists as a part of nature,” 
there can be no occasion for encouraging its “ production” by the 
promise of a reward. So far as concerns land viewed as the naturally 
existing “raw material” of farms, etc., there is no occasion for inducing 
production by the prospect of reward—and then, instead of denying 
this, “laying the whole stress of the argument” on the assertion 
that in point of fact “rent” ¢s mot even in part paid for the use 
of land, the raw material, but exclusively “for the labor in- 
a vested in its improvement” into “made” farms and other arti- 
ficial land-commodities. 7s assertion is made categorically, as 
we have seen. But the point so “asserted” is precisely that which the 
Doctor started out to prove—the g. ¢. d. of his “ demonstration ”— 
and what we here insist upon is that by his first position, at any rate 
(which we have just examined), the promised demonstration is no whit 
advanced. The “fact” which he refers to as “‘ breaking down” the 
argument that land, being a natural datum, should have been kept as 
public property—the “fact,” namely, that “land never (?) is found in 
its natural condition to be fit for human use”’—this “fact,” we say, 
does not even tend to impeach the argument it is thought to destroy. 
For, whether or not land “in its natural condition” needs to be 
improved by labor before being used—whether it be itself directly 
available or be only the raw material of available land-commodities— 
in either case it remains true that, being a natural datum, there is no 
propriety in allowing individuals to exact a price for the use of it. 
Quite as little does the “fact” in question involve, as assumed, that 
“no such [improper] consideration can be exacted.” Let us look at 
it for one moment. The “fact” referred to is not that “land never is 
found in its natural condition to be”—in any capacity whatsoever— 
“fit for human use.” Had that been the assertion, it would have been 
clearly and absurdly untrue. But the context itself shows that what 
he means is simply that land is never found in nature fit to be used q 
SAVE as the raw material ef farms and other artificial land-com- i 
modities. But as such “raw material” there is no earthly question as 
to its being, as found in nature, “fit for human use.” The Doctor 
himself speaks of it as being “prepared for cultivation,” and as being 
that upon which “ buildings must be erected for the use of its culti- 
vators.” Surely to be susceptible of being “prepared for cultiva- 
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tion,” and of being duslt upon, is to be “fit for human use.” Can we 
say that “farms,” when “ made,” are of use to mankind, and yet deny 
utility to the land which is the raw material out of which those farms 
are made, and without which these could not be had at all? Is beef 
not “ fit for human use” because men must cook it before eating it? 
Are metallic ores “in their natural condition ” devoid of all utility to 
mankind because labor must be bestowed upon them before they can 
be availed of as fools? These questions answer themselves. No one 
in his senses can doubt for a moment that land, though never so abso- 
lutely “in its natural condition,” is THOROUGHLY “fit” for THIS 
[highly important] “human use,” at any rate, to be “improved” 
into farms and building sites! Nay, if for nothing more than the 
stage upon which man, being a terrestrial animal, findS it convenient 
to remain most of the time, land, the dry surface of the world, is, 
though never so primitive in condition, “useful” to man to the extent 
of being INDISPENSABLE. 

But if land is thus indisputably essential to all for use either as the 
surface upon which they are to live or as the raw material of needed 
farms and other artificial land-commodities, what is there to prevent 
the “owners” of this same indispensable natural element in the 
economy of human life from exacting a compensation for the use of 
it, as such surface or raw material, from those who must so use it, but 
cannot do so without the permission of them, the “owners” afore- 
said? Dr. Sturtevant protests that “no such compensation is or can 
be exacted. The nature of landed property forbids it.” And, by way 
of “demonstrating” this proposition, he announces that “land never 
is found in its natural condition to be fit for human use”! What! 
(one might well ask) not even fo stand or lie upon, after one is tired of 
swimming or flying? not even to be improved by labor into “ made” 
Jarms and building sites? And if for these purposes it can be 
“ used,” and the available amount of it is limited, and what there is is 
“owned” by certain persons to whom the baron-made law gives the 
power to exclude every one from it at will—if all this is true, are we 
still to be told that “no such compensation [as rent for the natural 
powers of the land] is or can be exacted ;” that “the nature of landed 
property forbids it”? Test the matter mentally by supposing a case: 
A shipwreck. Out of all on board, a single boat’s crew, the ship's 
captain, two passengers and fifteen English sailors (together with the 
wives of all), reach and land upon acertain uninhabited, but habitable, 
island. This island is absolutely “in its natural condition,” and con- 
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sequently, according to the views quoted, quite “unfit for human 
use.” Upon the whole, its dry surface is preferable to the cradle of 
the deep, and accordingly all clamber up on that surface. After a 
devout thanksgiving by all, the captain, true to British principles, 
takes formal possession of the island in the name of Queen Victoria. 
A sort of extempore constitutional convention is then held. One passen- 
ger, who follows Henry George, “urges with great power of statement, 
and to many hearers plausibility of argument,” that, instead of being 
privately appropriated, the fee of the whole island be kept as common 
property forever, actual occupancy of particular tracts being awarded 
to those paying the highest amount therefor, and the amounts thus 
collected as a land tax being applied, first, to the public expenses, 
and next, if anything remains, to afford just so much income to the 
inhabitants in equal shares. “If,” he solemnly warns them, “if you 
allow individuals to claim the exclusive ownership of the soil, you 
will but bring about this state of things: an aristocratic land-owning 
class living in idleness and luxury upon their rents’—that is to say, 
upon a fribute, the exaction of which reduces to a minimum both the 
wages of labor and the profits of capital, thus sacrificing, by an unjust 
and disastrous reversal of the true rule of distribution, the majority 


to the minority, the producers of wealth to persons who in no way 
earn their peculiar privilege. This, and much more to the same 
effect, is urged; but— 

***Tis now St. Leon’s turn to rise.” 


The second passenger points out that, inasmuch as land is never found 
in its natural condition to be fit for human use, no rent can possibly 
be exacted for it until after labor has been invested in its improvement ; 
while, of course—on the principle post hoc ergo propter hoc ?—such 
rent as is exacted after such investment must be, exclusively, compen- 
sation for the labor, and not at all gratuitous, unearned tribute, 
as George teaches. Then, he warns the islanders that if they allow 
“the notions of some recent levelers” to prevail, their new home will 
continue to be wholly unfit for human use, faring “as the lands held in 
common by Indian tribes have fared,” remaining still a “‘ wilderness,” 
and nothing more. Convinced by these reasonings, the sailors decide 
to allow the land to be privately appropriated. However, the captain, 
backed by his sailors, announces that the two passengers cannot be 
allowed to become land-owners, and proceeds, like a second William 
the Conqueror, to divide the entire island exclusively among the navi- 
gators (reserving the lion’s share for himself). And then, with shame- 
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less inconsistency, the new-fledged land-owners declare, for the benefit 
of “ whom it may concern,” that TRESPASSERS upon their lands will be 
prosecuted according to law, but that any one desiring to hire desirable 
farm or building “sites” may apply to the owners “on the premises.” 
In vain is the protest that no labor has yet been invested in the 
improvement of the land, and that consequently no price “is or can be 
exacted” for the privilege of resting on it and applying labor to 
its redemption. In vain the declaration that “The great natural law 
tow hich free competition brings all exchanges is that an owner can 
obtain payment for Ais labor, but NOT for the natural qualities of the 
material things which he sells. They can no more be bought and sold 
than the waters of the ocean. This is just as true of land, provided it 
is subject to perfect freedom of exchange, as of all other things. 
At bottom all exchanges are of labor for labor.” But the sailors 
wholly fail to appreciate this view, and announce that he may have 
twenty-four hours in which to hire a “ site,” after which time, if caught 
“trespassing” on anybody’s ground, he will be compelled either 
to earn his living “in the workhouse,” or—éo leave the island / 

Can there be the least doubt in the world as to what would happen 
in such a case? ‘“ Competition” would be absolutely “free;” each 
land-owner would compete with every other in the attempt to “rent” 
his land or a portion of it to the two passengers; but, of course, no 
one of the sixteen would have an object in reducing his terms to 
nothing. From the very beginning, therefore, the passengers, if they 
did not emigrate, would have to offer something for the “privilege” of 
being allowed to work for their living. And this, remember, while 
there were still but two tenants to sixteen landlords. It goes without say- 
ing that when, as would inevitably be the case, these relations became 
reversed, and the land-/ess became by many times the majority of 
the population, the “something” to be paid would have increased in 
proportion. 

We reject, then, without hesitation, the first of the three positions— 
the one, namely, in which it is argued that inasmuch as “land never 
is found in its natural condition to be fit for human use, but must be 
prepared for cultivation by processes which are always laborious, and 
often exceedingly costly,” THEREFORE it must be that “the consid- 
eration which men call rent is not payment for the use of the natural 
powers of the land, but for the labor invested in its improvement.” 
The trouble with this argument is that the premises are true only in 
a sense in which they do not lead to the conclusion. There is clearly 
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nothing in the fact that natural land is only the raw material of farms 
and building sites to prevent those “ owning” this same raw material 
from exacting from others a consideration for the privilege of living 
upon it and working it up into the desired farms. In reading the 
assertion that “in this necessity”—z. ¢., that of improving natural 
land—“ is found the natural foundation for the private ownership of 
land,” we must remember that it is often not the owner who does the 
improving, but some person whom he graciously permits, at so much 
a year, to “invest” Azs (the tenant’s) “labor” in the improvement of 
the land. How can ome man’s labor be the “ natural foundation” for 
another man’s “ private ownership of land” ? 

II. The Doctor’s second position may be thus stated, mainly in his 
own words: “The theory of rent generally accepted by the English 
school (and traces of which may be found in many American 
writers) is that of Ricardo, according to which rent is a consideration 
for the use of land over and above the interest of the capital invested 
in its improvement. * * * The foundation (?) of this theory 
is that in the beginning of the settlement of a country [even] the best 
land will bear no rent. * * * The reason assigned is that there is 
more land [even] of the best quality than canbe cultivated, and that 
consequently every one can have all the land he needs without rent. 
This assumption flatly contradicts the facts as they have been exhib- 
ited in the whole history of new settlements in North America (!) 
Cases without number [sic] have fallen under our notice in which two 
parcels of land of precisely equal matural fertility lay adjacent to each 
other, one of which was under cultivation, and would readily command 
a vent (?) of one-third of the crop. The other was not cultivated, and 
would bear no rent. * * * To this the advocate of Ricardo’s 
theory replies that this is just what the theory requires. * * * 
On one of the tracts in question no labor has been expended, and 
therefore it will bear no rent” [yield no énterest, he must mean, if cor- 
rectly reporting Ricardo’s advocate]. “What the cultivator is willing 
to pay for the tract that is cultivated is not vent, but simply interest 
on the cost of bringing it into cultivation. But here his argument 
breaks down. If the law of the case were that in such circumstances 
the so-called rent of the land is just THE interest of the capital 
invested in its improvement, then the nominal rent of the land ought 
to be just equal to THE interest of that investment. [But] this exactly 
contradicts well-known facts. If in such a case it was interest, instead 
of rent, which the cultivator pays, then the rent of newly-cultivated 
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land in the early settlements of Illinois should have been not less than 
five dollars per acre. This can be shown by figures. The cost of 
making a farm, as it was fitly called; was not less than ten dollars per 
acre. THE rate of interest prevailing at that time”—in what trans- 
actions, Doctor?—‘‘was not less than 50 per cent. per annum. 
* * * Tf, then, it was interest on capital, not rent, which was 
paid for a new farm, the rent (?) should not have been less than five 
dollars per acre. The fact was that it never exceeded two dollars per 
acre {” 

We confess that we should like to have one or two little points 
cleared up. For instance, it looks to us as though the major premise 
of the argument depended wholly upon the assumption that there is, 
as a matter of course, some one “ rate of interest” which may be spoken 
of as “the” rate of interest, or “ just THE interest,” etc., without dis- 
crimination as to the particular circumstances variously affecting the 
various transactions in question. The argument is that if what was 
paid was INTEREST a¢ a//, its amount must have been THE amount 
which “interest” then and there consisted of. But this is erroneous. 
There is no such thing as “the,” or “just the” interest on capital trre- 
spective of the conditions of investment. Other things being equal, the 
rate (in a given region at a given time) varies according to the length 
and the security of the investment. Dr. Sturtevant himself elsewhere 
remarks: “In every branch of business, experience shows that some 
investments pay better than others. Why, then, should it be thought 
strange that a piece of good land should pay better than a piece 
of poor land?” Precisely so. And why, therefore, “should it be 
thought strange” that when money is put into such a form of invest- 
ment as the improvement of land—a form in which the resulting im- 
provement itself is, while it continues to exist, the very best security 
to the investor for the repayment of his money and a profit, in install- 
ments, while, furthermore, this condition of things can be counted on 
to continue gutte long enough to allow of the completion of this reim- 
bursement with an increase—why, we repeat, should it be thought 
strange that such an investment should draw a smaller “annual rate” 
of interest than others in which the prospects of repayment depend 
wholly upon contracts, the actual execution of which in the future may 
or may not prove enforceable, according to the degree in which such 
uncertain elements as the honesty and solvency of debtors shall have 
proved favorable or the contrary? In the loaning of money on various 


kinds of security it is always found that those who insist on the best 
16 
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securities have to accept a much smaller rate of interest. Let any one 
come into Wall street with money to loan, and he will at once convince 
himself that if put into Government bonds or a “first mortgage” on the 
City Bank his capital will draw less interest than if he ventures it on 
“call loans” to speculators. Nay, the difference between the “ rates” 
will be far greater than that between five dollars and two dollars “per 
acre” which, as reported from the West, is given as proving that the 
smaller rate could not be “interest”! It is not the “rate per annum,” 
but the nature of what it ts paid for, which determines whether a given 
payment is “interest” or “rent.” And the one disproof of the “two 
dollars” being interest—the smallness of the rate—having wholly failed 
us, we are once more left exposed to the “reason assigned” by economists 
for holding that “in the beginning of the settlement of a country [even] 
the best lands will bear no rent ;” that reason being that “ there is more 
land [even] of the best quality than can be cultivated, and that conse- 
quently every one can have all the land he needs without rent.” To 
the practical conclusiveness of this “reason” we must still adhere. 

III. Dr. Sturtevant’s third position (according to our analysis) is the 
one thus expressed by himself: a 

“At the point which we have now reached we are prepared to 
enunciate the general proposition that everything which is either 
bought or sold owes its exchangeable value to the labor which it costs 
to bring it into the condition in which it is offered for sale. Particular 
exceptions will occur in which it will be possible to procure for some- 
thing offered for sale more than the labor which it has cost. A nug- 
get of gold of great value may be found lying on the surface, and it 
may cost the finder nothing but to pick it up and transport it to a 
a market. A particular mine may yield extraordinary returns for the 
labor expended in working it. A piece of land may be found which 
can be prepared for cultivation with very little labor. But in all these 
cases the general law still holds. The exchangeable value of the prop- 
erty depends on the labor which it will ordinarily cost to bring similar 
property into a similar condition.” 

Here we have his method of reconciling with his doctrine the cases, 
which every one has observed, in which landlords who had invested 
no labor or capital in their land have nevertheless commanded for the 
latter even very large prices. The law of value to which he appeals is 
undoubtedly a real one, but applies only to commodities which are 
purposely produced by labor for the purpose of being exchanged. 
Mill has put it thus: “ Jf ¢he PRODUCTION -of any, even the smallest, 
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portion of the supply requires as a necessary condition a certain price, 
that price will be obtained for all the rest. We are not able to buy 
one loaf cheaper than another because the corn from which it was 
made, being grown on a richer soil, has cost less to the grower. The 
value, therefore, of an article (meaning its natural, which is the same 
with its average, value) is determined by the cost of that portion of 
the supply which is produced and brought to market at the greatest 
expense.” The reason why this holds only in the cases mentioned is 
not far to seek. As Professor Cairnes remarks, “What at bottom 
maintains the connection between value and cost of production is, it 
must always be remembered, the power of choice residing in laborers 
and capitalists to decide between different occupations.” Or, to use 
Mill’s phrase: “‘ The latent influence by which the values of things are 
made to conform in the long run to the cost of production is the varia- 
tion that would otherwise take place in the supply of the commodity. 
The supply would be increased if the thing continued to sell above the 
ratio of its cost of production, and would be diminished if it fell 
below that ratio.” Cessante ratione, cessat et ipsa lex. This reason for 
the law of value obviously does not apply in the case of land, which, 
as being a natural datum, is in no danger of having “ the supply of it 
diminished if its value fell” ever so far. Indeed, it is only upon his 
theory that land can have no value at all, save when it zs (so to speak) 
an artificial product—a “made farm,” etc.—that the Doctor himself 
pretends that “the value of land” is subject to this law under which 
he seeks to take refuge. But as we have satisfied ourselves (in review- 
ing the “first position”’) that this theory is wrong, and that in point 
of fact the “owner” of land can and habitually does “ exact a consid- 
eration” for the advantage which that land has, either in fertility or in 
situation, over the other land there and then available for the given 
purpose, and this even when such “ advantage” is not due at all to any 
investment by him or his assignor—this being our position, we repeat, 
we must reject the explanation of the so-called “exceptions,” and hold 
these to be simply actual instances in practice of what we claim to 
have shown to be quite possible in theory—namely, the successful 
exaction by those monopolizing the more desirable lands in use of a 
consideration, not only for their “investment,” but also for even that 
portion of this “ greater desirableness” toward which their investment 
has in no wise contributed. 
CHARLES FREDERIC ADAMS. 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES IN PRE-HISTORIC 
ARCHAZOLOGY. 


O signal discovery of late has rewarded the steady increase in 
numbers and the wide-spread activity of the pre-historic arche- 
ologists in all countries. But their recent labors, although they may 
not have succeeded in advancing their outposts, unquestionably have 
greatly strengthened their base of operations. The most notable event 
in their recent annals has been the ninth session of the “ International 
Congress of Pre-historic Anthropology and Archzology,” which was 
held at Lisbon in the month of September, 1880. Great expectations 
were reasonably entertained that light would be shed upon the ques- 
tion of the “ antiquity of man” by the labors of this congress. It was 
well known that its distinguished Secretary-General, Don Carlos 
Ribeiro, Director of the Geological Bureau of Portugal some ten 
years since, had reported that he had found traces of man’s existence 
in the valley of the Tagus in deposits belonging not only to the 
Pliocene, but even to the Miocene period. This discovery, should it 
be confirmed, would afford the strongest corroboration of the principal 
evidence hitherto brought forward of the existence of ‘ The Tertiary 
Man.” We refer to the discoveries alleged to have been made by the 
late Abbé Bourgeois at Thenay, near Pontlevoy, in Central France, in 
deposits of the same remote geological epoch. In both localities the 
evidence was reported to be of precisely similar character. It was 
claimed that flint objects, bearing unmistakable traces of human work- 
manship, had been found z# place in undisturbed deposits, which the 
fossils contained in them proved to belong to the Miocene period. It 
is evident, therefore, with what interest the developments of this con- 
gress were awaited by all who are occupied with anthropological 
studies. 

Three questions at once suggest themselves in regard to both these 
alleged discoveries. First, what is the exact geological age of the 
deposits in which these objects are said to have been found? 
Secondly, must such articles necessarily be regarded as of artificial 
origin, or can they not be accounted for by purely natural agencies? 
Lastly, were they actually found, as alleged, zz place in beds which : 
had undergone no disturbance since they were deposited; or may 
they not have been introduced into these beds by some natural cause 

_ subsequently to their deposition ? 
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The first question is addressed solely to geologists and palzontolo- 
gists, and it is one that can be answered only after studies have been 
carried on upon the spot. It would appear that such investigations 
have resulted in a substantial agreement in opinion on the part of 
geologists that the deposits undoubtedly belong to the Tertiary 
epoch. 

The second question is one for experts in pre-historic archeology— 
for those who have had the longest and widest experience in studying 
the characteristics presented by fragments of stone which have been 
intentionally broken by man, and in discriminating them from such as 
have been broken by natural agencies. To answer this question satis- 
factorily, however, it is not indispensable to first visit the locality 
from which the fzéces justificatives are claimed to have come. 
Accordingly, Sefior Ribeiro had already brought his discovery before 
the scientific world at the “International Congress of Pre-historic 
Archeology,” held at Brussels in 1872. He then exhibited several 
worked flints found by him in beds which he claimed to be the 
deposits of an ancient lake existing in Tertiary times in the lower 
portions of the Tagus Valley. Failing, however, at that time to con- 
vince the majority of inquirers of the necessary artificial origin of 
these objects, he sent a larger collection of them—some ninety-five 
in number—to Paris in 1878, to be placed in the Archzological 
Department of the Great Exposition. There they were to be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the assembled pre-historic archzologists 
of all nationalities, many of whom, including the writer, availed 
themselves of this opportunity of carefully studying them. The 
judgment pronounced at that time upon them by the eminent 
Curator of the Pre-historic Department of the Great Museum of St. 
Germaine, M. Gabriel de Mortillet, was that “twenty-two specimens 
bear unmistakable traces of intentional chipping, nine of which are 
described as coming from the Miocene.” In this opinion the writer 
entirely concurs. On the other hand, it should.be stated that an 
experienced archzologist, M. Michael Hardy, of Dieppe, has since 
suggested that the so-called “bulb of percussion,” and also the 
marks indicating the places where other splinters have been detached, 
and even what appear <o be the traces of intentional chipping, all of 
which can be seen upon the objects discovered by both the Abbé 
Bourgeois and Sefior Ribeiro, can be accounted for by purely natural 
causes. He thinks they all have been produced by the action of the 
waves during storms breaking upon shores strewn with nodules of 
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flint, and dashing ore against another. These conclusions, however, 
have been reached solely from the study of drawings of the various 
objects, which is a very different thing from the study of the objects 
themselves. On the contrary, many of the most competent authori- 
ties in pre-historic archeology have pronounced strongly in favor of 
their artificial origin, after a careful examination of the objects them- 
selves. Especially is this true in regard to those that have been 
found in the valley of the Tagus. 

Such, then, was the actual position of the question in regard to the 
artificial character of the so-called Tertiary flints at the time of the 
assembling of the congress at Lisbon. The great body of pre-historic 
students were agreed that the only convincing proof would be for 
others to find examples of similar objects in the identical localities in 
which Senor Ribeiro had made his discoveries, so that both the charac- 
ter of the objects themselves and the geological age of the deposits in 
which they occur might be investigated and determined on the spot. 
It was hoped that this might be accomplished in the course of a visit 
made by the members of the congress to the Desert of Otta, the cele- 
brated locality from which the greater part of the objects had come. 
On that occasion several specimens showing the usually accepted 
mark of human workmanship rewarded the search of different explor- 
ers; but, unfortunately, they were all found upon the surface. Out of 
the crowd of eminent pre-historic archeologists, there assembled only 
Professor Guiseppe Bellucci, of Perugia, who succeeded in finding an 
object of flint 7” situ, still closely adhering to the conglomerate in 
which it had been embedded. In this condition it was seen by several 
witnesses, and so firmly was it fastened to the rock that it was neces- 
sary to use a hammer to detach it. The writer can testify to the 
keenness of vision and the great experience in searching for pre-his- 
toric relics possessed by Professor Bellucci, having been his companion 
in similar investigations in Italy. It does not, therefore, seem to him 
strange that Bellucci should have succeeded in the search for a test 
object where others failed. All the conditions of the problem must 
be taken into account. It must be recollected that the explorers were 
exposed to the burning rays of_a southern sun in a treeless desert, 
with not a breath of cooling breeze. This was a condition of things 
more farniliar to him than to most of the others, and his success, con- 
sequently, brings no disparagement to their energy or their experi- 
ence. The object so discovered, when detached, was pronounced by 
Professor Bellucci to be a flint “ flake.” Great weight must be given 
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to this opinion respecting the artificial character of this particular 
specimen on account of the long experience in searching for pre-his- 
toric relics which Professor Bellucci has had, and which is evidenced 
by the extensive collection of them he has gathered at Perugia. Sev- 
eral of the experts present corroborated him in their judgment. In 
order, therefore, to understand the exact significance of this discovery, 
it will be necessary to explain what is the natural fracture of flint, and 
to define precisely what is meant by the technical term “flake.” Ifa 
sharp blow is struck upon a mass of flint, or of a few other mineral 
substances, a keen-edged splinter of greater or less length will be 
detached, and at the spot where the blow fell a swelling more or less 
marked will be seen, to which the name of the “ bulb of percussion” 
has been given. Mineral substances whose peculiarity it is to break 
in this manner are said to have the “ conchoidal fracture,” from their 
displaying convex elevations and corresponding concave depressions, 
like a shell. Accordingly, whenever we find a splinter of flint with the 
bulb of percussion upon it we know that it is the result of some kind 
of a blow. But such an isolated fragment showing a single bulb of 
percussion possesses but slight value as a piece of evidence, since the 
blow that produced it may have been as well the result of accident as 
of design. But when, in addition to the bulb of percussion upon one 
face, we find upon the opposite face one or more corresponding 
depressions, showing where previous blows in the same direction have 
fallen, then there arises a high degree of probability that such a com- 
bination of blows could not have sprung from chance. Several such 
coincidences existing upon the same fragment beget in the mind an 
absolute conviction that they must be the result of “design,” display- 
ing the handiwork of man as conclusively as does the watch found by 
a traveler crossing a heath, which is the well-known example used 
by Dr. Paley to introduce his argument upon “ Natural Theology.” 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the term “flake” should be applied only 
to splinters of flint answering to this description ; but often that des- 
ignation is loosely given to those which show nothing more than a 
well-marked bulb of percussion. Among the examples exhibited by 
Sefior Ribeiro were many about which there could be no possibility of 
doubt that they are “flakes” in the strictest sense of the term; the 
question concerning them relates solely to the conditions under which 
they have been discovered. But, unfortunately, the specimen found 
by Professor Bellucci, about whose position there is no question what- 
soever, seems to come under the doubtful category of those which 
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display simply a bulb of percussion. Still, so great is the writer’s 
respect for Professor Bellucci’s judgment upon questions of pre-historic 
archeology that he hesitates to express an opinion without having 
personally examined the object. 

But, it may be asked, is it not attributing altogether too much 
importance to but very slight evidence to base a claim for man’s 
existence in Tertiary times upon the discovery of a single flint flake in 
strata belonging to that period? There is, it may be replied, no lack 
of precedents for making such a claim as this. In the year 1870a 
French geologist, M. Charles Tardy, discovered at Aurillac, in 
Auvergne, what was alleged to be a flint flake imbedded in a 
conglomerate belonging to the upper Miocene period, about whose 
geological age there could be no question, since it contained the bones 
of the Dinotherium and the Machairodus. Whereupon it was insisted 
that this flake furnished convincing proof that man was living as the 
contemporary of those huge extinct creatures, and the only dispute 
was as to whether the object was or was not an artificial “flake.” So, 
too, Professor Boyd Dawkins, in his recent work on “Early Man in 
Britain,” maintains that man’s existence later in the middle Pleistocene 
period is established by precisely similar evidence? _ “‘ Man is proved,” 
he says, “‘to have belonged to the mid-pleistocene fauna by the discov- 
ery in 1872 in my presence of a flint flake in the lower brick earth at 
Corydon, by the Rev. Osmund Fisher. It was im situ in the same 
stratum of gravel in which I discovered the skull of the musk-bull in 
1866, now preserved in the Museum of the Geological Survey.” 
While, therefore, a true “flake,” proved to have been found zn place 
imbedded in an undisturbed Tertiary deposit, could not fail to be 
regarded as of capital importance in establishing the existence of 
“The Tertiary Man,” prudent investigation must hesitate to base the 
proof of a fact pregnant with such startling consequences upon no 
firmer foundation than a mere “ bulb of percussion.” 

Again, although there is no doubt that flint objects, exhibiting 
unquestionable marks of human workmanship, have been found in 
Miocene deposits in the valley of the Tagus, yet it is equally true that 
most of them have come from the surface, and, therefore, they cannot 
be considered as necessarily contemporaneous with such deposits. - As 
for the few remaining examples which are claimed to have been dis- 
covered 7# situ, two things must be borne in mind: that the strata in 
which they have been found imbedded have been often swept and 
torn by powerful currents of water, and that such strata are every- 
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where traversed and creviced by numberless fissures and ravines. 
Consequently it cannot be asserted with truth that it is ¢mpossible for 
these objects to have been washed out of some quaternary deposit, 
and to have been lodged in one of these fissures, where they may 
have rested for centuries, and have taken on the tints and the gravelly 
incrustations which have been supposed to identify them with the 
Tertiary formation in which they have come to light. 

To the second and third questions suggested, accordingly, we must 
reply that, although the evidence thus far discovered in the valley of 
the Tagus unquestionably tends to greatly strengthen the probability 
of the existence of “The Tertiary Man,” still we feel constrained to 
wait for further developments. We must perforce join with one 
of the most cautious, as well as the most experienced, of pre-historic 
archeologists, Dr. John Evans, in rendering in this case the Scotch 
verdict, “ Not proven.” 

A young French antiquary, Baron Joseph de Baye, has recently 
published a detailed account of important discoveries made by him 
relating to the Age of Polished Stone. He has had the good fortune 
to discover, and the learning and skill to explore in a thoroughly 
scientific manner, a series of artificial grottos, more than one hundred 
in number, that must be assigned to this period. They are all 
excavated out of the solid chalk which forms the sides of a valley 
called Petit-Morin, which lies about fifteen miles south of Epernay, in 
Champagne. His researches have extended over a period of some 
ten years, and have resulted not only in shedding new light upon the 
period in question, but in securing such an extensive and representa- 
tive osteological collection as can be found nowhere else, and which 
renders a visit to the hospitable chateau of Baye almost indispensable 
to the student of pre-historic anthropology. Marvelous sagacity has 
been displayed in finding these grottos, of whose existence the 
appearance of the surface of the soil did not furnish the slightest indi- 
cation. The gently sloping hillside gave no hint either in shape or 
color of the treasures it concealed. It was only soundings made with 
a steel rod that revealed the existence of cavities hidden beneath the 
surface. 

Abundant evidence proves that natural caverns were the ordinary 
places of abode of the palzolithic man, and that such occupation of 
them continued during neolithic times has been established in as 
many as thirty different localities. But the number of natural 
caverns must always have been restricted, and, as they were also 
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frequently made use of as places of sepulture (certainly in the Age of 
Polished Stone), it is plain that neolithic man must have been con- 
strained to provide himself with other habitations. That artificial 
caverns were excavated by him for this purpose is one of the new and 
interesting facts brought to light by the researches of the Baron de 
Baye. A similar, but more simply constructed, kind of chamber was 
also made to receive the dead, and in these as many as two thousand 
skeletons have been found buried, together with a few instances of 
incremation. Sometimes such a burial grot was found to contain the 
remains of many powerful young men, who had fallen in battle, as 
was proved by the hundreds of flint arrow-heads which lay hidden in 
the dust of the floor. These were almost universally of a novel and 
primitive type, for which the name of pointes de fltche a tranchant 
transversal has been generally adopted. They are of an exceed- 
ingly simple form, and about an inch in length, and have been made 
out of a fragment of a flint flake, with a broad, sharp edge, shaped 
like a chisel; and so little have they attracted attention hitherto that 
it is only recently that they have been recognized as being imple- 
ments at ail. Some question has been raised as to their use, but that 
they were really arrow-points is proved most conclusively by the fact 
that the Baron de Baye has discovered one of them deeply imbedded 
in a human vertebre. 

Those of the grottos which were excavated for habitations are very 
carefully made, and they still show plainly the marks of the flint axes 
by which the soft chalk has been cut. They generally have avenues 
leading up to them, which furnish a ready access, and they are 
preceded by a smaller vestibule, through which a narrow entrance 
conducts into an interior chamber. Of these the largest that the 
writer was able to examine was about twelve feet square. Often they 
are provided with an opening in the roof, for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, and, taking everything into consideration, they must have sup- 
plied dwelling-places as comfortable and as healthy as could readily 
have been procured at that early period. The worn and polished 
appearance of the sides of the, narrow entrance-ways, and of some of 
the walls, shows that they must have been occupied for a long while. 

But what has given the peculiar importance to these discoveries of 
the Baron de Baye is that they have furnished the first examples that 
have yet been found of sculptures belonging to the Age of Polished 
Stone. One of the strong arguments in support of the theory that 
the neolithic man belonged to a different race from the palzolithic 
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has been founded upon the absence of all traces of sculpture among 
the former, and its well-known prevalence among the palzolithic 
cave-dwellers in various countries of Europe. This difficulty does 
not seem to be at all relieved by this recent discovery. There is 
not to be found the slightest resemblance in the character of the 
sculpture of the two epochs. The cave-dwellers not only carved out 
of reindeer horn figures of animals in the round, but they engraved 
their forms with much spirit and artistic feeling upon their plates of 
ivory or of bone. In their attempts, however, at rendering the 
human figure, it must be admitted that they were not so successful. 
But they came much closer to nature than did the sculptors of the 
grottos of Petit-Morin, where was found sculptured in relief upon the 
walls a figure which was evidently intended to represent the form of 
a woman. In fact, it resembles somewhat the most archaic type of 
the human figure that has been discovered in Greece and the Orient, 
but it is far ruder than what Schliemann calls the “owl-faced” 
divinity, of which so many examples were discovered by him at 
Hissarlik. Even the few rude sculptures that have been found in 
this country, in the Western mounds and elsewhere, bear a much 
closer resemblance to “the human face divine” than does this figure. 
It has been found in seven different grottos, always sculptured upon 
the wall of the vestibule, and upon the left side only, as one enters. 
The eyes, nose and mouth are coarsely indicated, but the breasts are 
quite well defined, and around the neck is a collar formed of one or 
more rows of beads, with a central pendant, which in one instance is 
colored yellow. 

In marked contrast with this failure in delineating the human form 
is the success with which is sculptured an axe of polished stone, 
fastened in its socket and joined to its wooden handle. This also has 
been found represented seven times over, and in more than one, 
instance it is placed on the right and left of the entrance to the inner 
chamber. The blade has been colored black, and the edge is turned 
so as to face toward the inside. It is a most accurate delineation of 
the object itself, some ten of which have been found in one of the 
funeral grots, ranged in order along the wall by the side of the skele- 
tons, with the edges all pointing upward. One other object is also 
sculptured, the purport of which has not yet been determined. 
Beside axes of polished stone a nucleus of flint and two scrapers were 
found in the grottos, and also several implements made of bone- 
Pierced teeth of animals, to be worn as ornaments, and beads made 
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of various substances, including amber, were also met with. Twenty- 
three clay vessels, hand-made and of the rudest fabric, with numerous 
fragments, complete the catalogue of the articles discovered ; but this 
list may be said to comprise about the whole of the industrial outfit 
known to the Age of Polished Stone. 

Want of space constrains the writer to pass at once to the account 
of some pre-historic studies recently made in this country. 

Early in the present year, at a meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, the writer brought forward evidence tending, in his 
opinion,’to prove that there once existed in New England a race ot 
men different from and less advanced than the Indians. This evidence 
consisted in the discovery in numerous widely-separated localities, 
where none of the ordinary indications of Indian occupation could be 
found, of a large number of stone implements of much simpler form 
and coarser fabric than those which the Indians were in the habit of 
using. These objects seemed to exhibit a far more primitive type of 
stone implement than is the St. Acheal axe, which the pre-historic 
archeologists of Europe, following De Mortillét’s system of classifica- 
tion, have hitherto regarded as the earliest type known. They appear 
to be indicative of man’s earliest and rudest cdndition, representing 
his first essay at providing himself with any sort of a tool. Whether 
or not they must be regarded as actual relics of primeval man, perhaps 
it will be impossible ever to determine. However that may be, there 
would seem to be no a priori presumption against the theory that 
this continent may have been the scene of man’s first appearance on 

this globe. 
’ These peculiar objects have been found in regions as widely sepa- 
rated as is the vicinity of Boston (where they have occurred in seven 
different localities) from Lisbon and Jefferson in New Hampshire and 
Burlington in Vermont. In fact, the writer has been able to find 
them wherever sufficient search could be made; but they have always 
occurred only within certain quite restricted areas, not appearing else- 
where in the vicinity. The most usual of these new types is a sort of 
chopping or cutting tool of the most rudimentary description that can 
be imagined. It is simply a stone, one side of which is well adapted 
to be held in the hand, while the opposite side has been rudely brought 
to an edge by a slight process of chipping. Some of them, however, 
display a certain rough symmetry of form, having evidently been more 
or less chipped to an edge all around. A glance shows that these can- 
not be merely natural or accidental forms. Others have a shape more 
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elongated, somewhat resembling a chisel, while some have evidently been 
used for knives. Occasionally they are accompanied by “skin-scrapers,” 
of the types common to the Age of Stone, or by little “piercers,” 
which seem to be designed for boring holes in skins used for garments. 
So very simple, however, are all these new types, so slightly do they 
differ in appearance from stones that have been broken by accident, 
that hitherto they have been entirely overlooked both in Europe and 
in this country. It cannot be expected that an untrained eye will be 
able to discern at once the slight indications of design or of use that 
these objects present, but a candid and patient examination of them, 
it is believed, will make it evident. 

But it has been argued that these objects may have been the work 
of the Indians, inasmuch as all over our country, associated with the 
usual better made Indian objects, there occur certain rude forms of 
implements, of which the so-called “shoe-shaped” celt may be 
adduced as an example. A careful comparison, however, of the two 
classes of implements reveals great differences between them. The 
rude Indian forms will be found to be almost always only unfinished 
articles, on which more labor was intended to be expended. Even in 
their rudeness they manifest a knowledge on the part of their makers 
of the art of chipping stone tools which was not possessed by the fab- 
ricators of these new rude types. Nevertheless, it may still be urged 
that, although the Indians undoubtedly had a class of skilled workmen, 
who knew how to fashion as beautiful stone implements as can be 
found anywhere in the world, yet there may have arisen many occa- 
sions when some untrained person may have needed to use for some 
simple or temporary purpose the first object that came to hand, and 
that these “ new types” of implements may very well be relegated to 
this category. Such was the view in regard to them which the writer 
himself was first inclined to take. Upon further investigation, how- 
ever, he was surprised to find the very same forms recurring over and 
over again, and in very different localities. It seemed difficult to 
account for this upon the supposition that they ever were chance 
objects, casually used and then rejected. Their prevalence seemed 
rather to imply an intention of fabricating a peculiar type of imple- 
ment. Then it was found that similar types were abundant in localities 
where the most painstaking search failed to detect any of those ordi- 
nary traces of Indian occupation which are everywhere so frequent. 
Such are arrow-heads and the flakes of stone struck off in their fabri- 
cation; coarse hand-made pottery, and occasionally well-fashioned 
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implements of polished stone. This combination of conditions finally 
produced the conviction that they must be regarded as relics of 
another race than the Indians; for the number of these rude types 
occurring within a limited area implied that man had made a long 
sojourn in that locality, and if that man had been the Indian, surely 
some of his customary relics could hardly fail to occur. 

These new types of implements are always fabricated of the 
hardest, heaviest and toughest kinds of stone to be found in the 
region where they occur, such as quartz and quartzite, felsite, and 
the most compact varieties of granite and syenite. Often it is evident 
that they have been fashioned out of a smoothed pebble that has 
come from the glacial drift, as they still retain a portion of the 
original surface or crust. This proves that such examples can only 
be regarded as fost-glacial in date, whatever may have been the 
circumstances under which they have been found. Frequently 
they are to be found in the cuttings made in carrying roads along 
the sides of the familiar lenticular hills of glacial till, and in such 
cases originally they must have been buried several feet beneath 
the surface. Others have come from plowed fields adjacent to such 
localities. _ 

If these new types are compared with the well-known palzolithic 
implements, made of argillite, which Dr. Charles C. Abbott was the 
first to discover in the gravel-beds of the Delaware River, at Trenton, 
N. J., the latter will be found to display more skill in the art of 

: fabricating tools out of stone. The Trenton implements are about on 
a par in rudeness with the palzolithic axes of the St. Acheal type, 
which are found in the various river gravels of Europe, if we take 
into account the different nature of the materials out of which they 
are fashioned. Now the anthropologist will never believe that the 
axe of the St. Acheal type represents man’s first tool. He has 
always reasoned that at first man must have made use of any simple 
natural object that came to hand to help supply his immediate need, 
such as ‘a sharp stone or the branch of a tree. But from a sharp 
stone to the St. Acheal axe there is manifestly so great progress and 
development as to make it highly improbable that there were no 
intermediate stages, when ruder, simpler types of implements were in 
general use. That such simpler types heretofore have not been 
recognized does not prove their non-existence. Nay, it is more 
probable that they would be discovered in this country than in 
Europe, where the soil of the surface in all inhabited regions has 
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been subjected to such repeated upturnings during centuries of culti- 
vation. 

If we are to take into account geological considerations solely, it 
would seem to follow that the men who fashioned the Trenton imple- 
ments, and who are to be placed, it is generally agreed, in inter- 
glacial, or even pre-glacial, times, must be regarded as an earlier race 
than those who fabricated these new types of implements, since these 
latter must be regarded as post-glacial in date. If, therefore, the men 
of the Trenton gravels belonged to the Esquimaux race, as many 
pre-historic archzologists maintain, and if they were gradually forced 
northward by the pressure of the later-come Indian tribes, it would 
follow, upon archzological grounds, that they must have become 
greatly degenerated by the time they reached New England, if we 
are to believe that both kinds of implements are the work of the same 
people. 

On the other hand, if we pay regard to archzological considerations 
only, we must consider the men who only knew how to fashion the 
ruder sort of tools as belonging to the earlier race. But whether 
they belonged to an earlier or to a later race, it is highly probabie 
that they were a people different from the Indians. 

There was considerable discussion consequent upon the reading of 
this paper, in the course of which Mr. Frederic W. Putnam, Curator 
of the Peabody Museum, at Cambridge, took the position that the 
age of any object found buried in the earth cannot be established by 
purely archzological considerations, but must be determined by the 
geological conditions under which it has occurred. He thought that 
these indicate that these rude implements cannot be the work of a race 
of men earlier than the Indians, since they have mostly come from 
on or near the surface. Moreover, he pronounced himself unable to 
discover, upon archzological grounds, any material difference in 
their appearance from the acknowledged work of the Indians. As 
an additional argument against assigning any great antiquity to 
them, he instances the perfect preservation of the edges of certain 
specimens. To which the reply was made that many axes of the 
St. Acheal type, whose great antiquity is universally admitted, 
have been found with their edges as sharp as when they were first 
made. 

Notwithstanding these objections, the writer thinks that the evi- 
dence already accumulated by him is sufficient to warrant his bringing 
the subject to the notice of archeologists and the public. Whether 
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or not the discovery will be,accepted by them remains to be seen. 
At all events, it is hoped that others may feel a sufficient interest in 
the question to take part in the search for further evidence in other 
localities. 


«. eran oad 


HENRY W. HAYNES. 
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POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS AND NOTES. 
II. 


HE times were serious. The fun and frolic of 1840 had borne 
no fruit, and that part of our history could not be repeated. 
The campaign of 1844 promised to be a struggle for principle, and 
among the Whigs all eyes were turned for a standard-bearer to Mr. 
Clay, who had been so shabbily treated four years before. He was 
unanimously nominated on the Ist of May, with Theodore Freling- 
huysen as the candidate for Vice-President. The party issues were 
not very sharply defined, but this was scareely necessary with a 
candidate who was proverbially regarded as himself “the embodi- 
ment of Whig principles.” On the subject of annexation he clearly 
defined his position in his letter of the 17th of April to the ational 
Intelligencer. He declared that annexation and war with Mexico 
were identical, and placed himself squarely against it except upon 
conditions specified which would make the project of immediate 
annexation impossible. On the slavery question he had not yet 
seriously offended the anti-slavery element in his own party, and was PS 
even trusted by some of the voting anti-slavery men. In a speech , 
at Raleigh, in April of this year, he declared it to be “the duty of | 
each State to sustain its own domestic institutions.” He had publicly a 
said that the general Government had nothing to do with slavery save 
in the matters of taxation, representation, and the return of fugitive 
slaves. He had condemned the censure of Mr. Giddings in 1842 as 
an outrage, and indorsed the principles laid down in his tract signed 4 
“Pacificus,” on the relations of the Federal Government to slavery 
and the rights and duties of the people of the free States. In his 
earlier years he had been an outspoken emancipationist, and had 
always frankly expressed his opinion that slavery was a great -evil. 
These considerations, and especially his, unequivocal utterances 
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against the annexation scheme, were regarded as hopeful auguries 
of a thoroughly united party, and its triumph at the polls; while 
Mr. Webster, always on the presidential anxious-seat, and carefully 
watching the signs of the political zodiac, now cordially lent his efforts 
to the Whig cause. 

With the Democracy Mr. Van Buren was still a general favorite. 
His friends felt that the wrong done him in 1840 should now be 
righted, and a large majority of his party undoubtedly favored his re- 
nomination. But his famous letter to Mr. Hammet, of Mississippi, 
dated March 27, on the annexation of Texas, placed a lion in his 
path. In this lengthy and elaborate document he committed him- 
self against the project of immediate annexation, and the effect was 
at once seen in the decidedly unfriendly tone of Democratic oinion 
in the South. He had been faithful to the slave oligarchy in many 
things, but his failure in one was counted a breach of the whole law. 
By many acts of patient and dutiful service. he had earned the 
gratitude of his Southern task-masters; but now, when driven to the 
wall, he mustered the courage to say, “ Thus far,no further;” and for 
this there was no forgiveness. General Jackson cafiie -to his rescue; 
but it was in vain. The Southern heart was set upon immediate 
annexation as the golden opportunity for rebuilding the endangered 
edifice of slavery, and Mr. Van Buren’s talk about national obliga- 
tions and the dangers of a foreign war was treated as the idle wind. 
The Southern Democrats were bent upon his overthrow, and they 
went about it in the Baltimore Convention of the 27th of May as if 
perfectly conscious of their power over the Northern wing of the 
party. They moved and carried the “two-thirds rule,” which had 
been acted on in the National Convention of 1832, and afterward in 
that of 1835, although this could not have been done without the 
vote of the majority of the convention, which was itself strongly for 
Van Buren. The rule was adopted by a considerable majority, the 
South being nearly-unanimous in its favor, while the North largely 
“supplied the men who handed Van Buren over to his enemies with 
a kiss.” Even General Cass, the most gifted and accomplished 
dough-face in the Northern States, failed to receive a majority of the 
votes of the convention on any ballot, and James K. Polk was finally 
nominated as the champion of immediate annexation, with George 
M. Dallas as the candidate for Vice-President. 

The nomination was a perfect surprise to the country because Mr. 
Polk was wholly unknown to the people as a statesman. Like 
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Governor Hayes, when nominated in 1876, he belonged to the “illus- 
trious obscure.” The astonished native who, on hearing the news, 
suddenly inquired of a bystander, “ Who the devil is Polk?” simply 
echoed the general feeling, while his question provoked the general 
laughter of the Whigs. For a time the nomination was somewhat 
disappointing to the Democrats themselves; but they soon rallied, and 
finally went into the canvass very earnestly and with a united front. 
The Whigs began the campaign in high hopes, and in fact with 
unbounded confidence in their success. Their great captain was in 
command, and they took comfort in his favorite utterance that “truth 
is omnipotent and public justice certain.” To pit against him such a 
pigmy as Polk seemed to them a miserable burlesque, and they 
counted their triumph as already perfectly assured. They claimed 
the advantage on the question of annexation, and still more as to the 
tariff, since the act of 1842 was popular and Polk was known to be a 
free-trader of the Calhoun school. As the canvass proceeded, how- 
ever, it became evident that the fight was to be fierce and bitter to 
the last degree, and that the issue after all was not so certain. Mr. 
Polk, notwithstanding his obscurity, was able to rouse the enthusiasm 
of the party North and South to a very remarkable degree. The 
annexation. pill was swallowed by many Democrats whose support of 
him had been deemed morally impossible. In New York, where the 
opposition was strongest, leading Democrats, with William Cullen 
Bryant at their head, denounced the annexation scheme and repudiated 
the paragraph of the National platform which favored it, and yet voted 
for Polk, who owed his nomination solely to the fact that he had com- 
mitted himself to the policy of immediate and unconditional annexa- 
tion, thus anticipating the sickly political morality of 1852, when so 
many men of repute tried in vain to save both their consciences and 
their party orthodoxy by “ spitting upon the platform and swallowing 
the candidate who stood upon it.” History will have to record that 
the action of these New York Democrats saved the ticket in that State, 
and justly attaches to them the responsibility for the very evils to the 
country against which they so eloquently warned their brethren. 
The power of the spoils came in as a tremendous make-weight, while 
the party lash was vigorously flourished, and the “independent voter” 
was as hateful to the party managers on both sides as we find him to- 
day. Those who refused to wear the party collar were branded by 
the “organs” as a “pestiferous and demoralizing brood,” who deserved 
“extermination.” Discipline was vigorously enforced and made to 
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take the place of argument. As regards the tariff question, Mr. Polk’s 
letter to Judge Kane, of Philadelphia, of the 19th of June, enabled his 
friends completely to turn the tables on the Whigs of Pennsylvania, 
when “ Polk, Dallas and the Tariff of 1842” was blazoned on the 
Democratic banners, and thousands of Democrats were actually made 
to believe that Polk was even a better tariff man than Clay. This 
letter, committing its free-trade author to the principle of a revenue 
tariff, with “ reasonable incidental protection to our home industries,” 
was translated into German and printed in all the party papers; and 
as a triumphant effort to make the people believe a lie, and a master- 
piece of political duplicity employed by a great party as a means of 
success, it had no precedent in American politics. In later times, 
however, it has been completely eclipsed by the scheme of “ tissue 
ballots” and other wholesale methods of balking the popular will in 
the South, by the successful effort to cheat the nation out of the right 
to choose its Chief Magistrate in 1876, and by the startling bribery 
of a great commonwealth four years later, now unblushingly confessed 
by the party leaders who accomplished it. 

In the meantime the spirit of discontent began to manifest 
itself among the Whigs of the South respecting Mr. Clay’s attitude on 
the question of annexation, and in a moment of weakness he wrote 
his unfortunate “‘ Alabama letter” of the 27th of July. In that letter 
he said: “I do not think that the subject of slavery ought to affect 
the question one way or the other. Whether Texas be independent 
or incorporated into the United States, I do not believe it will prolong 
or shorten the duration of that institution.” He also declared that he 
would be “glad to see it, without dishonor, without war, with the 
common consent of the Union, and upon just and fair terms.” These 
words were perfectly chilling to his anti-slavery supporters, who were 
utterly opposed to annexation on any terms, because the power of 
slavery would thus inevitably be extended and strengthened in the 
United States. The letter was an irreparable mistake. It was a fresh 
example of his besetting tendency to mediate between opposing 
policies, and undoubtedly drove from his support many who would 
otherwise have followed the Whig banner to the end. 

But the Whigs kept up the fight. The issues were joined, and it 
was too late to change front. The real question in dispute was that 
of annexation, and the election of Polk was certain to secure it, and to 
involve the nation in war. Clay was unquestionably right in saying 
that annexation and war were identical; and, although on the slavery 
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question he might be feared as a compromiser, there was no reason 
to doubt that, if elected, he would vigorously resist the annexation 
scheme, except upon conditions already stated, which could not fail 
to defeat it as a present measure, and avoid the calamities of war. I 
was inexpressibly disappointed and grieved by his letter; but I agreed 
with Cassius M. Clay that opposition to annexation except “ with the 
common consent of the Union” was practically absolute opposition, 
and I therefore kept up the fight in which I had enlisted in the 
beginning, and made my first venture as a stump speaker. I cared 
little about the old party issues. I had outgrown the teaching of the 
Whigs on the subject of protection, and especially their then pet 
dogma of “the higher the duty the lower the price of the protected 
article.” As to a national bank, I followed Webster, who had 
pronounced it “an obsolete idea”; and I totally repudiated the land 
policy of the Whigs, having at that early day espoused the principle 
that the public lands should cease to be a source of revenue, and be 
granted in small homesteads to the landless poor for actual settlement 
and tillage. But on the subject of slavery, though it had escaped my 
attention in the hurrah of 1840, I was thoroughly aroused. This 
came of my Quaker training, and the speeches of Adams and 
Giddings, the anti-slavery newspapers, and the writings of Dr. 
Channing, all of which I had been reading with profound interest 
since the Harrison campaign. Being perfectly sure that annexation 
would lead to slavery extension and war, I thought it my clear and 
unhesitating duty to resist the election of Polk with all my might. 
This I did to the end, and in doing it I employed substantially the 
same arguments on which I justified my separation from the Whigs 
four years later. 

The contest proceeded, with its variety of charges and counter- 
charges, and was prosecuted on both sides with extraordinary vigor 
and zeal in every part of the Union. I think it was everywhere and 
pre€minently a struggle between the men of brains on either side. 
I am quite sure this was true in my own State. Indiana was remark- 
able at that time not only for her gifted stump orators, but for her men 
of real calibre and power of argument. On the side of the Whigs were 
such men as Oliver H. Smith, Joseph G. Marshall, George G. Dunn, 
Joseph L. White, Richard W. Thompson, Caleb B. Smith, George H. 
Proffet, Henry S. Lane, Samuel W. Parker and James H.Cravens. The 
Democrats could boast of Tilghman A. Howard, James Whitcomb, 
Edward A. Hannegan, William W. Wick, John Law, Joseph A. 
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Wright, Jesse D. Bright, John W. Davis, Thomas J. Hanley, and John 
L. Robinson. The best talking talent of the nation was called into the 
service, including such Democratic giants as Thomas H. Benton, 
William Allen, Silas Wright, Robert J. Walker, James Buchanan 
and Daniel S. Dickinson; and such Whigs to match them as Daniel 
Webster, Rufus Choate, Thomas F. Marshall, Thomas Corwin, S. S. 
Prentiss, Thomas Ewing and W. C. Presfon. The fight was more ably, 
if not more hotly, contested than any preceding national struggle, 
raging and blazing everywhere, while the forces marshaled against 
each other were more evenly balanced than in that of any contest 
since the year 1800. The race was so close that the result huny in 
agonizing doubt and suspense up to the evening following the election. 
Party feeling rose to a frenzy, and the consuming desire of the Whigs 
to crown their great chief with the laurels of victory was only equaled 
by that of the Democrats for the triumph of the unknown Tennesseean, 
whose nomination had provoked the distasteful laughter of the enemy 
in the beginning. 

It is not possible to describe the effect of Mr. Clay’s defeat upon the 
Whigs. It was wholly unexpected, and Mr. Clay especially remained 
sanguine as to his triumph up to the last moment. When the result 
became known it was accepted by his friends as a great national 
calamity and humiliation. It shocked and paralyzed them like a great 
tragedy. I remember very vividly one zealous Whig, afterward a 
prominent Free-Soiler and Republican leader, who was so utterly over- 
whelmed that for a week he lost the power of sleep and gave himself 
up to political sorrow and despair. Letters of the most heartfelt 
condolence poured in upon Mr. Clay from all quarters, and the Whigs 
everywhere seemed to feel that no statesman of real eminence could 
ever be made President. They insisted that an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the virtue, intelligence and respectability of the country 
had supported their candidate, while the larger element of ignorance 
and “unwashed” humanity, including our foreign-born population, 
gave the victory to Mr. Polk. Their faith in Republican government 
was fearfully shaken, while the causes of the great disaster were of 
course sought out and made the text of hasty but copious moralizings. 
One of these causes was the Kane letter, which undoubtedly gave Mr. 
Polk the State of Pennsylvania. Another was the baneful influence 
of “nativeism,” which had just broken out in the great cities, and 
been made the occasion of such frightful riot and bloodshed in Phila- 
delphia as to alarm our foreign-born citizens, and throw them almost 
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unanimously against the Whigs. The Abolitionists declared that Mr. 
Clay’s defeat was caused by his trimming on the annexation question, 
which drew from him a sufficient number of conscientious anti-slavery 
men to have turned the tide in his favor. The famous Plaquemine 
frauds in Louisiana unquestionably lost that State to Mr. Clay. This 
infamous conspiracy to strangle the voice of a sovereign State was 
engineered by John Slidell, and it consisted in the shipment from 
New Orleans to Plaquemine of two steamboats loaded with roughs 
and villains, whose illegal votes were sufficient to turn the State over 
to the Democrats. 

But the cause of Mr. Clay’s defeat which was dwelt upon with most 
emphasis and feeling was the action of the Liberty party. Birney, 
its candidate for President, received 64,653 votes, and these, it was 
alleged, came chiefly from the Whig party. The vote of these men 
in New York and Michigan was greater than the Democratic majority, 
so that, if they had united with the Whigs, Clay would have been 
elected in spite of all other opposition. Mr. Polk’s plurality over Clay 
in New York was only 5,106, while Birney received in that State 
15,812, and Horace Greeley insisted that if only one-third of this vote 
had been cast for Mr. Clay he would have been President. The feel- 
ing of the Whigs against these anti-slavery men was bitter and 
damnatory to the last degree, The Plaquemine frauds, the Kane 
letter, and everything else, were forgotten in the general and abound- 
ing wrath against these “fanatics,” who were denounced as the 
betrayers of their country, and of the cause which a very great and 
critical opportunity had placed it in their power to save. ‘The 
Abolitionists deserve to be damned, and they will be,” said a zealous 
Whig to an anti-slavery Quaker; and this was simply the expression 
of the prevailing feeling at the time, at least in the West. 

But this treatment of the Abolitionists was manifestly unjust. Their 
organization four years before was neither untimely nor unnecessary, 
but belonged to the inevitable logic of a great and dominating idea. 
A party was absolutely necessary which should make this idea para- 
mount, and utterly refuse to be drawn away from it by any party divi- 
sions upon subsidiary questions. It should be remembered, too, that 
the Liberty party was made up of Democratic as well as Whig 
deserters, and that if it had disbanded, or had not been formed, the 
result of this election would have been the same. The statement of 
Mr. Greeley that one-third of Birney’s vote in New York would have 
elected Clay was unwarranted, unless he was.able to show what would 
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Abolitionists, it should also be remembered and recorded, to say the very 
least, that Mr. Clay himself divided with them the responsibility of 
his defeat by his Alabama letter, and that now, in the clear perspec- 
tive of history, they stand vindicated against their Whig assailants, 
whose fevered brains and party intolerance blinded their eyes to the 
truth. Doubtless there were honest differences of opinion as to the 
best method of serving the anti-slavery cause in this exasperating 
campaign, and these differences may still survive as an inheritance; 
but abolitionism, as a working force in our politics, had to have a be- 
ginning, and no man who cherishes the memory of the old Free-Soil 
party and of the larger one to which it gave birth, will withhold the 
meed of his praise from the heroic little band of sappers and miners 
who blazed the way for the armies which were to follow, and whose 
voices, though but faintly heard in the whirlwind of 1840, were made 
significantly audible in 1844. 

But the war against slavery was not at all intermitted by this victory 
of the Democrats. Events are schoolmasters, and this triumph of 
slavery only quickened their march toward the final catastrophe. 
Cassius M. Clay, who had espoused the Whig cause in this canvass 
with great vigor and zeal, and on anti-slavery grounds, reénlisted in 
the battle against slavery, and resolved to prosecute it by new methods. 
He had been sorely tried by Mr. Clay’s Alabama letter and the Whig 
defeat, but he was now armed with fresh courage, and resolved “to 
carry the war into Africa” by the establishment of his newspaper, the 
True American, in Lexington, in his cwn State. His arraignment of 
slavery was so eloquent and masterly that a large meeting of slave- 
holders appointed a committee to wait on him and request the discon- 
tinuance of his paper. His reply was, “ Go, tell your secret conclave 
of cowardly assassins that Cassius M. Clay knows his rights, and how 
to defend them.” These words thrilled all lovers of liberty, and 
sounded to them like a trumpet-call to battle. In the meantime the 
hunger for immediate annexation had been whetted by the election of 
Mr. Polk, and its champions hurried up their work, and pushed it by 
methods in open disregard of the Constitution and of our treaty obli- 
gations with Mexico. In the last hours of the administration of John 
Tyler the atrocious plot received its finishing touch and the Executive 
approval, and, in the apt words of the ablest and fairest historian of the 
transaction, “the bridal dress in which Calhoun had led the beloved of 
the slaveocracy to the Union was the torn and tattered Constitution 
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of the United States.” War with Mexico, as prophesied by the Whigs, 
speedily followed. As early as August, 1845, General Taylor was 
ordered by President Polk to advance to a position on the Nueces. 
In March of the following year, in pursuance of further orders, his 
army again advanced, taking its position on the east bank of the Rio 
Grande, and, of course, on the soil of Mexico. Hostilities naturally 
followed, and after two battles the President, in his message to Con- 
gress, declared that “ American blood has been shed on American 
soil.” This robust Executive falsehood, with which the slave power 
compelled the President to face the civilized world, must always hold 
a very high rank in the annals of public audacity and crime. It is 
what Thomas Carlyle might have styled “the second power of a lie,” 
and is only rivaled by the parallel falsehood of Congress in declaring 
that “by the act of the Republic of Mexico a state of war exists 
between that Government and the United States.” In the message of 
the President referred to, he recommended that a considerable sum of 
money be placed at his disposal for the purpose of negotiating a peace, 
' and it was on the consideration of this message that David Wilmot for- 
tunately obtained the floor, and moved his memorable proviso for the 
interdiction of slavery in any territory which might be wrested from 
Mexico by our arms. This was the session of Congress of 1846-47, 
and the proposition passed the House with great unanimity as to 
Northern members. At the following session of Congress, on the 28th 
of February, 1848, the proviso again came before the House, and the 
motion to lay it on the table failed, all the Whigs and a large majority 
of the Democrats from the free States voting in the negative. It passed 
the House on the 13th of December following, on a similar division of 
parties and sections, but the Senate refused to concur, and thie Thirtieth 
Congress adjourned without making any provision whatever for the 
organization or government of our recently acquired Territories. 

It is worth while to notice in passing that, on the first introduction 
of the Wilmot Proviso, General Cass was decidedly in its favor; but 
on the 24th of December, 1847, he wrote his famous “ Nicholson 
letter,” proclaiming his gospel of “popular sovereignty ” in the Terri- 
tories, which proved the seed-plot of immeasurable national trouble 
and disaster. “I am strongly impressed with the opinion,” said he, 
“that a great change is going on in the public mind on this subject— 
in my own mind as well as others”; and he had before declared that 
the Wilmot Proviso “will be death to the war, death to all hope of 
getting an acre of territory, death to the administration, and death to 
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the Democratic party.” This was thoroughly characteristic, and in 
perfect harmony with his action, already referred to, respecting the 
Quintuple treaty; but it showed how the political waters were being 
troubled by the slavery question, and how impossible it was to 
accommodate the growing anti-slavery feeling of the country by any 
shallow expedients. 

But another conspiracy against freedom was now hatched; and if 
the Senate had strangled the Wilmot Proviso, it was gratifying to 
find the House ready to strangle this monster of Senatorial birth. I 
allude to the now almost forgotten “Clayton Compromise,” which 
passed the Senate by a decided majority on the 26th of July. By 
submitting the whole question of slavery in all our Territories to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as then constituted, it would 
almost certainly have spawned the curse in all of them, including 
Oregon, which had long been exposed to peril and massacre by the 
reckless opposition of our slave-masters to the establishment of a 
government there without the recognition of slavery. The defeat of 
this nefarious proposition, which was happily followed by the passage 
of a bill giving Oregon a territorial government, is largely due to 
Alexander H. Stephens, whose motion to lay it on the table in the 
House prevailed by a small majority. In this action he had the 
courage to separate himself from the great body of the leading men 
of his own section, but in doing so he was prompted by his supreme 
devotion to slavery. He was unwilling to trust the interests of the 
South in the hands of the Supreme Court, and his speech of August 
7th, in the House of Representatives, in defense of his motion, gave 
very plausible reasons for his apprehensions; but the Dred Scott 
decision of a few years later showed how completely he misjudged 
that tribunal, and how opportunely his blindness came to the rescue 
of freedom. It seems now to have been providential ; for in this con- 
tinental plot against liberty the superior sagacity of Calhoun and 
his associates was demonstrated by subsequent events, while Mr. 
Stephens, with his great influence in the South, could almost cer- 
tainly have defeated it if he had become its champion instead of its 


enemy. 


GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
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A FORMULA FOR CALCULATING THE ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF OUR TARIFF. 


HE argument in favor of Free-Trade is exceedingly lucid, and is 
capable both of concise statement and clear exposition. Mak- 
ing, necessarily, no use of technical terms, it is, on the contrary, sus- 
ceptible of the most precise and scientific elucidation in the common 
words of every-day use. In addition to this, it has been profusely 
illustrated by the analogy that possesses more influence than any other 
with the practical man, viz.: that of his own individual experience. 
He certainly finds it to his private advantage to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market. It ought not to be a difficult thing to 
convince him that the nation will be benefited by a similar course of 
action. 

Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, the great majority of our practical 
men refuse their assent to this self-evident proposition. The clear- 
headed advocates of Free-Trade, for they are clear-headed, have 
wasted their arguments. In their despair they attribute their defeat 
to the practical man’s selfishness and pig-headedness. As to the 
former, they are in some instances justified in their assertions. But 
when honest in his convictions, as is generally the case, I believe the 
obstinacy of the practical man to be explainable by a circumstance not 
altogether to the credit of his theoretical opponents. In one respect 
he is more scientific than more accurate thinkers. Not placing much 
confidence in logic, which is very apt only to muddle him, he is driven 
by that very circumstance to refuse his assent to any logical result, no 
matter how self-evident it may seem, until he has, or thinks he has, 
verified it by an appeal to the facts within his own experience. Minds, 
on the other hand, more capable of appreciating the force of argument 
are apt to give too implicit confidence to logical deductions. If 
there remain a few facts apparently not in full accord with well-estab- 
lished logical results, their tendency is to take it for granted that the 
discordance is only apparent. The only method, however, through 
which original truths are discovered is to notice these discrepancies, 
and to refuse to rest satisfied with any theory not in apparent, as well as 
real, accord with facts. Verification is the only method of science, and 
the writer at least feels a profound respect for the practical man 
_ because he is so persistent—or, if you please, obstinate—in demanding 
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that theory shall have explained all the facts, both apparent and real, 
before it shall command his assent. Our practical friend, therefore, 
upholds protection because he sees, or thinks he sees, that the nation 
has grown richer under it, and because he has also noticed other facts 
that do not appear to him to be what they should if Free-Trade rea- 
soning is correct in its assumptions. But, while correct in his general 
method, the practical man rarely possesses either the leisure, the 
knowledge or the ability to apply that method properly. In this 
paper the writer, who is a theorist, but a theorist who believes in verifi- 
cation, will attempt to apply it for him to the deductions of Free- 
Trade. . 

First, then, What is the principle of Free-Trade? It is usually 
stated in one or both of two ways supposed to be synonymous. The 
first is, that it is to the advantage of any nation to produce those 
things in the production of which she possesses some relative advan- 
tage, and to purchase of other nations such commodities as she can 
only produce for herself at a relative disadvantage; and also that the 
individuals composing the nation, in seeking their private interests, will 
effect this result if unrestricted in their actions. The second statement 
differs from this only in substituting the idea of cheapness for relative 
advantage. What can be more self-evident than the first of these 
propositions, or what more clearly synonymous with the first than the 
second? Despite their plausibility, let us proceed, in deference to the 
obstinacy of the practical man, to test these propositions by the process 
of verification. 

We must ascertain, then, what the theory declares the facts should 
be, and we can then compare them with those we find to exist. In 
order to do this we will ask the Free-Trader if he can inform us what 
measures the gain to the world of an unrestricted commerce. He is 
ready with his answer, and replies that the gain is the additional 
produce secured by the increase in the efficiency of labor that results 
from each nation engaging in the occupations in which its labor can, 
relatively, produce the most. It would be hard to cavil at this answer 
from any standpoint. It is evident if a day’s labor will produce a 
yard of cloth or a bushel and a half of wheat in America, and a yard 
and a half of cloth or a bushel of wheat in England, that the world 
gains on this amount of production half a yard of cloth and half a 
bushel of wheat if England weaves all the cloth and America grows 
all the wheat. So far so good. 

Now we will ask him for a measure of the separate gain of England 
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and America that arises from the above division of labor and exchange 
of products. Again we have a reply, not quite so concise as before, 
but still an extremely clear and logical one. He tells us that this gain 
to the world is divided according to the economic law known as the 
Equation of International Demand. That is, if our demand for English 
goods is greater than her demand for ours, the larger part will go to 
England; or, if the contrary be the case, to us. And, though it is 
conceivable that demand and supply might be such that one nation 
absorbed the whole benefit, it could do no more. In no event could 
the other suffer loss; for, when England asked more for cloth than 
America could make it for, America would weave it herself; and, when 
America asked more for wheat than the cost of raising it in England, 
England would grow the wheat. The gain of England will be meas- 
ured by the price she gets for her cloth in excess of the price at which 
she would otherwise sell it, plus the difference between the price she 
pays for wheat and what it would cost her to raise it. Likewise, the 
gain of America is the difference between the cost of importing 
the cloth and producing it at home, plus any advance in the price of 
her wheat. 

No logic can. be more perfect than this. Indeed it is so very clear 
that it has never occurred to its advocates to compare these two sums, 
and to verify the conclusion that the gain to the world is really equiva- 
lent to the sum of the gains of England and America, as ascertained 
by their own formula. It might have been expected that such of 
them as had been taught at school to prove their sums would have 
done this from force of habit, and perhaps they might if their 
deductions had not been so very clear and logical. It may not, 
however, be a waste of time to do it for them. ; 

We will proceed, then, to calculate the gain that results to the 
world from the interchange of wheat and cloth between England 
and America. Before it took place one American laborer produced 
a bushel and a half of wheat and another a yard of cloth, while one 
English laborer produced a bushel of wheat and a yard and a half of 
cloth. Hardly, says the practical man at our elbow. The English 
laborer is not more efficient in the production of cloth than the 
American. The same labor and the same machinery will produce at 
least as much cloth here as anywhere in the world. Neither, for that 
matter, is there any relative difference in the efficiency of the English 
and American agriculturist. If anything, English farms are better 
cultivated than American. We sell wheat to England because our 
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land is more fertile than hers; she sells cloth to us because she gets 
the same labor for less money. It makes no difference to the world 
whether England or we make this cloth, so long as the same quantity 
of it is produced. Whether the fertile land of America is cultivated in 
the place of the more sterile land of England does make a difference, 
however. If it is, the same labor will produce a greater product, and 
a gain to the world will result. We must change our statement, and 
say that the two American laborers produced one yard of cloth and a 
bushel and a half of wheat, and the two English laborers one yard of 
cloth and one bushel of wheat. It would soon result from these 
nations trading together that both the American laborers would till 
the soil and raise three bushels of wheat, and both the English laborers 
would weave cloth and turn out two yards of it per day. The world 
is richer through this intercourse by one-half bushel of wheat, which, 
we are told, England and America will divide in some proportion. 
Let us see what that proportion will be if each sells its product to the 
other at its cost price, or at the same advance above or decline below 
its cost price. 

Proceeding to ascertain what these cost prices will be, we find that 
they will depend on the price of labor in the two countries. On what 
will the price of labor depend? Why, on the amount of food, in this 
case supposed to be wheat, which labor can produce. If $1.50 per 
day is paid for labor in America, $1 per day will be the price of 
similar labor in England. The cost price of home-grown wheat will 
therefore be $1 per bushel in each country, and the cost price of 
home-made cloth will be $1 per yard in England, and $1.50 per yard 
in America. If the two nations exchange their wheat and cloth at 
cost price, or at an equal advance over cost price, as they will do if 
the demand of each for the goods of the other is the same, England 
gains nothing on her imported bushel of wheat,! and America gains 
50 cents on her yard of imported cloth. England will gain nothing 
by the trade unless she can induce her people to consume less wheat 
or incite the American people to use more cloth than would 
naturally be the case. We have now obtained a precise verification of 
Free-Trade reasoning. Not only do we find that the combined gain of 
the two nations exactly equals the gain to the world, but we have also 
ascertained the interesting fact that, when the Equation of International 

t Or, rather, her gain would be infinitisimal on the quantities of labor we are comparing. 
What gain would fall to her would result entirely from her margin of cultivation being 


raised, and a loss to America, which we have also disregarded, would likewise occur from 
her margin being lowered. 
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Demand is neither favorable nor unfavorable to either nation, America 
gets the whole gain, as it is eminently fitting she should, as it is the 
efficiency of her labor, and not that of England, that has been 
increased. What can give us greater confidence in our principles 
than the discovery, by means of them, of unexpected truths? Two 
suspicious circumstances, however, remain. The one is that England 
so stoutly advocates a policy from which she derives no gain, while 
America as stoutly opposes a policy from which she might make a 
great deal. This circumstance fortunately need not greatly disturb 
us, as the well-known benevolent interest which England takes in the 
affairs of her neighbors, and the pig-headedness of American protec- 
tionists, is sufficient to explain a much greater discrepancy between 
what does and what should occur. The other circumstance is more 
serious. It is that as our two American laborers have produced three 
bushels of wheat of the value of $3, while our two English laborers 
have produced two yards of cloth of the value of $2 only, the value 
of our national product should be 50 per cent. more than the value of 
England’s. Statisticians tell us, however, that the value per capita of 
her products and ours is almost identical. If true, this is an 
ugly fact. 4 

But, just as we were about to inveigh against the reliability of 
statistics, our practical friend again interrupts us with the remark that 
he cannot buy a yard of cloth for $1. He says he has to pay $3 for 
a yard of English cloth and $4 for a yard of American, and that this 
price is made up in England of $1 for raw material, $1 for wages and 
$1 for the profits of manufacturers, middlemen, storekeepers, etc., and 
in America of $1 for raw material, $1.50 for wages and $1.50 for 
profits. ! / 

What our friend says is undoubtedly true, and to the purpose. Let 
us see how it affects the relative gains of the two countries in this 
interchange. As it does not increase Anierica’s purchasing power, 
and does increase the purchasing power of rngland, the fact that the 
price of English cloth is $3, instead of $2, as we before calculated, 
must increase the demand for our goods and decrease the number of 
yards of cloth we can buy. England must consume more of her own 
cloth or the Equation of International Demand will incline in our favor 
and enable us to thank Free-Trade for another blessing. But, suppos- 


« This last figure is not exact. American capital will only be 50 per cent. in money value 
above the same amount of English capital to the extent in which it was produced by higher- 
priced American labor. So far as made up of raw material or imported commodities, its 
money value will be the same.. . 
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ing the equation to be unaffected, we find that England gains no more 
on her import of wheat than before, as the price, or the production, of 
that article is not altered; but America now makes a saving of $1, 
instead of 50 cents, on the importation of a yard of cloth. ' Very for- 
tunate for America; but what becomes of our beautiful verification ? 
The joint sum of the two national gains is double the whole gain to 
the world. We certainly have not departed from the formulas 
furnished us by the Free-Traders. We shall be obliged to look to 
them for the explanation. Perhaps they can furnish it, for they have 
an uncommon ability in such things. At present the discrepancy dis- 
turbs us. The matter needs looking up. Suppose we take another 
point of view. When isolated, America produced the same amount 
of cloth as England, and half a bushel more wheat of the value of 50 
cents. We produced then, at English prices, $2 worth of cloth and 
$1.50 worth of wheat, a total of $3.50, while England produced a 
total value of only $3. How is it now? According to Free-Trade 
we could gain or save by that policy $1 (50 cents through increased 
production and 50 cents through trade), but from what source is not 
exactly clear, as England has lost nothing. We should therefore 
receive, as the result of the efforts of our two laborers, a value of 
$4.50, and England a value of $3. What have we really received ? 
Why, three bushels of wheat of the value of $3. What has England 
received ? Why, two yards of cloth of the value, less raw material, of 
$4. By some mysterious process England has acquired $1 of our 
money, and the 50 cents has vanished to where it came from— 
nowhere. 

But, replies the Free-Trader, such argumentation is absurd. You 
have disregarded the profit rightly due to the English capitalist. Of 
course, he must be paid for the use of his plant, etc. If America con- 
sumes his products she must remunerate him for such share of their 
cost as pertains to him in the shape of his legitimate profit. Allow for 
that, and you have a full explanation of all the facts you have stated. 
Precisely; that is just what we should have done; but we should not be 
blamed for it, at least by you. We have been led astray by the beauty and 
simplicity of your argument. You assured us, and we believed and still 
believe, that the benefit Free-Trade conferred upon the world resulted 
wholly from the increase it caused in the efficiency of the world’s labor. 
You surely do not now mean to assert that the totality of the world’s 
annual product is increased by the fact that England possesses more 
capital than America. If you do, we are afraid we cannot follow you. 
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As long as the capital is in existence to fulfill its functions, it can make 
no difference whether it does so in England or America, so far as their 
joint product is concerned. You also told us that this gain to the 
world was divided between England and America, in accordance with 
the Equation of International Demand, and that the extreme limit of 
the gain afforded to either nation by an unrestricted international 
exchange was the amount of the world’s gain. We again tried to 
believe you, but could not quite do so, because we found that, as a 
matter of theory, America should gain, and, as a matter of fact, that 
England did gain, more than this. You now say that the distribution 
of wealth under Free-Trade is affected by the amount of capitalized 
wealth each nation possesses. Is not this acknowledging that there is 
a circumstance—viz., the distribution of capital—that has no effect upon 
the creation of wealth, but which has a very powerful effect upon its 
distribution? In accusing our argument of absurdity do you not 
abandon your own? If America can in any way, except by borrow- 
ing, acquire the necessary capital, and if she can find no way of utilizing 
such capital if she does not employ it in manufacturing, is she not 
justified in so employing it? Granted the necessary capital, will she 
not find a profit in so doing? You can hardly deny either of these 
propositions, or that capital cannot be sp employed with profit to its 
owners when they are obliged to pay 50 per cent. more wages than 
their foreign competitors.! 

The question between Free-Trade and Protection resolves itself, then, 
into a question about capital. If the policy of Protection leads to the 
accumulation of the additional capital it demands, it is justified by the 
Free-Trade argument itself. We have at last reached the very heart 
of the question: What governs the amount of a nation’s capitalized 
wealth? Nearly all economists make the same answer to this question. 

They say that it is the strength of the desire to accumulate—the 
willingness to forego present for future enjoyment, frugality, thrift, 
abstinence. Now, if this reply is correct, our whole argument in favor 
of Protection falls to the ground. If America cannot in some way 


tI must not be understood as asserting that Free-Traders entirely overlook capital as an 
element of the problem. It is too conspicuously so for them to do that. Their favorite 
expression is, ‘‘ The efficiency of labor and capital.” What I complain of is that they use 
this term as identical with the expression, ‘‘ The efficiency of labor,” and whenever the exi- 
gencies of the argument demand it they substitute either term for the other. If the “‘ efficiency 
of capital” has any meaning, it can express nothing more than the power of capital to pro- 
duce. It is not this power, but the relative amount of capital each possesses, that affects the 
distribution of products between nations that exchange commodities. But the distribution 
of capital, provided the total amount is the same, has no effect upon the creation of wealth. 
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obtain additional capital, she cannot employ all her labor under a pro- 
tective policy. If such policy does not of itself lead to an increase of 
capital, she will gain nothing in diverting her labor from agricul- 
ture to manufactures, and will lose all the products which might 
have been produced by the laborers there is no longer the capital to 
employ. 

Now there is no dogma that economists have labored so hard to 
sustain as this. They assert that “increase of capital affords addi- 
tional employment to labor, and that without limit”; that “the supply 
of commodities is itself the demand for commodities,” without making 
allowance for the fact that the most important commodity in exist- 
ence, namely labor, is an exception to this dogma; that “demand for 
commodities is not a demand for labor”; that “there is no necessary 
limit to increase of capital,” and many other propositions, all equally 
founded upon the idea that the accumulation of capital is only limited 
by the strength of the desire to accumulate. The writer believes that 
this idea is erroneous, and fundamentally so; that it is the root of 
nearly all the inconsistencies and imperfections of political economy. 
He contends that a true law of capital is all that is needed to give to 
economics the position of an established science. We cannot engage 
here in an attempt to discover and enunciate such a law. The author 
has made this attempt elsewhere.t But we can perhaps apply the 
process of verification to the assertion that the amount of a nation’s 
capital depends upon the strength of the desire of its inhabitants to 
accumulate. Before doing so, however, we may be allowed the 
observation that, if this assertion is true, it is a most unfortunate 
circumstance for Economics. It necessarily destroys its scientific 
charatter. The strength of this desire is a moral consideration. It 
cannot be made quantitative. But we will let that pass, and ex- 
amine patent social and economic facts for the verification of this 
assertion. 

England is the nation that in modern times has been most successful 
in the accumulation of wealth. Is she commonly regarded as the 
most frugal? Is the strength of the desire to accumulate as intense 
among her inhabitants as among those of France, Switzerland, 
Sweden or Germany? To ask the question is to answer it. Her 
people are not abstemious. Compared with other European nations, 
they are conspicuously extravagant. But, it is replied, they are so 
now because they are very wealthy, and can afford a large expendi- 
* In his work, ‘Capital and r D. Appleton & Co. 
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ture. But the English people never have been noted for frugality. 
Is it not possible that their great wealth is the result, not the cause, 
of their becoming a manufacturing people? The inventions of the 
steam engine, the spinning jenny and the power loom enabled her to 
be the first to divert a large proportion of her labor from agriculture 
to such industries as imperatively demanded for their establishment 
an increase of capital. 

Let us look at our own industrial condition. By means of a pro- 
tective tariff we have caused a diversion of our industry to manu- 
facturing that would not, as in the case of England, have taken place 
naturally. Suppose that we repeal these laws, and return to our 
natural agricultural pursuits. What could we do with our present 
capital? Any one who claims that it could be profitably employed 
in agriculture is not worth arguing with. Neither could we lend but 
a very small portion of it to other nations. We could not continue 
to employ it in manufactures, because the money-cost of our labor is 
too great. We could do nothing with it except to consume it unpro- 
ductively. 

But, say our opponents—and this is the last objection we shall have 
to meet—if population is the limit of capital, capital in its turn limits 
population. Give it the necessary time, let the process be sufficiently 
gradual, and the diversion of our capital from manufactures to agricul- 
ture would find employment in the increase of population it would 
lead to. It would do this by raising the rate of wages. Capital com- 
petes for labor, and when there is more of it than can easily find invest- 
ment wages are very high. This is true; but it is the gross amount, 
not the rate of wages, that stimulates population. An excess of 
capital decreases, not increases, the gross amount of wages. What 
follows when capital is in excess of the present requirements of the 
community? Why, profit declines. A low rate of profit and a high 
rate of wages are but different expressions of the same industrial fact. 
Is it when profits are low that the laborer is the best off? No, fora 
low rate of profit means a stagnation of industry and a cessation of 
employment. Because he is out of work will he seek a wife to 
console him in his idleness? Will he not rather avoid the increase of 
expenditure a family entails? Certainly he will, An excess of 
capital, therefore, will depress, not stimulate, population, because, 
while it raises the wages of those employed, it lessens to a greater 
degree the number of the laborers who are employed and the sum 
total received in wages by the class as a whole. 
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Before we protected our manufacturers we did not possess this cap- 
ital. How did we get it? Has there been any increase in the desire 
to accumulate? We are preached at continually as being less frugal 
than our ancestors. Is it possible that this is a mistake, and that the 
immoral policy of Protection has led to our moral improvement? Is 
manufacturing a more virtuous employment than tilling the soil? No, 
reply the Free-Traders, we have accumulated it by robbing the laborer 
for the benefit of the capitalist, through the action of our iniquitous 
tariff. Let us see about this. Even if true, we certainly have the 
capital and enjoy annually the profits it affords; and, whatever those 
profits may be, they are a legitimate deduction, according to the 
strictest Free-Trade reasoning, from any losses we suffer from our 
protective policy. Now there is no doubt about it that our laborers 
do pay more for such protected commodities as they consume. But 
is this all? What regulates money wages? Why, the margin of cul- 
tivation. How does it doso? Because each country requires a cer- 
tain quantity of food for its own consumption and for export. Farm- 
ers will not hire laborers to produce this food unless wages are such 
that they can cultivate at a profit the poorest lands they are obliged 
to till to obtain the given quantity of food. The more land, therefore, 
that has to be cultivated, the poorer the poorest quality of such lands 
will be. Diverting labor from agriculture will raise the quality of the 
poorest land in cultivation, and with it the wages of labor measured in 
food, and in money also, as it is the needs of the whole world that 
regulate the price of food. This increase of money wages undoubt- 
edly more than makes up to the laborer any extra price he pays for 
protected commodities. He certainly is not robbed to any great 
extent. Some other source for our increased capital must be 
sought for. 

Now it is evident that if there is no desire to accumulate no capital 
can be accumulated. But that is a very different thing from asserting 
that the amount of capital will depend upon the strength of the desire to 
possess it. What does regulate accumulation, then ? Why, two circum- 
stances: The ease with which the necessary self-denial can be undergone, 
and the use to which the accumulations can be put when made; or, 
to put it in other words, upon the income of the community and the 
avenues for profitable investment open to it what can be saved from it. 
The first circumstance will influence the rate, not the ultimate amount, 
of accumulation, supposing, of course, incomes to be sufficiently large 
to allow of some saving being made. The latter alone regulates the 
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ultimate amount of capital. If, then, we can find any circumstances 
which determine the amount of the avenues for investment, or, 
in other words, if we learn what regulates its profitable employ- 
ment, we have ascertained the limits of capital and enunciated its 
law. It would seem that it would not take much ingenuity to notice 
that these limits for any specified nation are the number of its laborers 
and the nature of the occupations in which they are engaged. An 
agricultural people will quickly accumulate such an amount of capital 
as will employ its laborers as tillers of the soil, and a manufacturing 
nation such amount, several times as great, as will be needed to utilize 
its labor as artisans. The capitalized wealth of any community will 
depend upon the nature of its industries, and not the nature of its 
industries upon its wealth. It is, therefore, a matter of vast importance 
that it should engage in those occupations which require the greatest 
capital. But we have seen that, other things being equal, such 
branches of industry will naturally fall to the nations possessed of a 
sterile or limited soil, and where, consequently, wages are the lowest. 
Fertile nations can never hope to compete with them in the production 
of articles requiring a large capital for their manufacture. There is, 
therefore, a. gain, as well as a loss, in protecting such articles, and 
whenever the gain is greater than the loss a fertile country should seek 
to obtain it by reserving her home market to herself. 

But how can such gain and loss be ascertained and compared for 
each protected article? Free-Trade principles give a formula which, 
although we have ascertained it to be an erroneous one, is simple and 
easy of application. It denies that there is any gain, and asserts that 
the loss in each case is measured by the difference in price between 
the imported and the protected article. Any scientific line of argu- 
ment on this subject should give as precise a formula as that offered 
by Free-Trade. It is especially a desirable thing at the present time 
that such a formula should be obtained. A Tariff Commission, appointed 
by Congress, is now in session for the special purpose of recommending 
what changes in the tariff are advisable. The advisability of a pro- 
tective tariff is not wholly a question of profit and loss. Social, moral 
and political considerations should therefore, and they undoubtedly 
will, influence the report of the Commission. But the main question, 
after all, which should determine whether or no the production of any 
article should be stimulated by the tariff, is surely whether it pays to 
do so. If it can be shown that such action leads to an increase of the 
gross income of the community, the special manufacture under consider- 
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ation should receive the protection asked, and in cases where protection 
leads to a net loss it should not be granted. All that can be required 
of Economics as a science is that it should afford such a formula. The 
statistics to apply such a formula may or may not exist. It will bea 
fortunate thing, however, in the present state of our national affairs, if 
it be found that they do exist, as it will afford the Tariff Commission 
an opportunity such as seldom occurs for the practical application of 
economic principles. 

What formula, then, does our argument yield by which it can be 
determined whether or no a profit results to the community from pro- 
tecting any specified article? In other words, what two quantities 
must be compared to enable us to ascertain this fact so essential to 
our national prosperity ? We can obtain such article in two ways. 
We can buy it of foreign nations, or we can divert a portion of our 
agricultural labor to its production. If we can compare the cost of 
these two methods, we can positively determine the gain or loss that 
will result from producing it ourselves, and adapt our legislation 
thereto. 

Our formula, then, consists in the comparison of the money-cost of 
importing any specified commodity with the money-value of the agri- 
cultural products that the labor (not the labor and capital) necessary 
to the production of the article at home might have produced. 

This, or, if the principles here advocated are erroneous, some similar, 
formula is all that can be demanded of the science of Economics. 
The application of the formula is a matter of statistics. 

Do the statistics exist? Or, if they do not exist at present, are they 
ascertainable? As to the latter point there can be no question. 
They can be ascertained, not, to be sure, without labor and expense, 
but by a labor and expense wholly insignificant when compared with 
the importance of the knowledge to be obtained. But I contend that 
they already exist sufficiently extensive and exact to positively deter- 
mine in all but doubtful cases whether there is a loss or gain to the 
nation in protecting any specified industry. Such statistics are con- 
tained in the Census Reports about to be published. They are not, 
perhaps, not being taken with this special object in view, in the exact 
form that is most susceptible of yielding the desired results. It would 
probably be impossible to obtain from them an accurate calculation of 
the amount gained or lost in the production of any article. They 
can, however, be made to yield a close approximation to this result, 
and that is sufficient as a basis of legislative action, except for those 
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cases where such an approximation showed only a small and doubtful 
balance either way. In the great majority of instances this would not 
be the case. 

The writer would state that he has elsewhere shown, in accordance 
with this formula, and using the statistics afforded by the census 
reports, that the balance of gain to this community in protecting 
our cotton manufactures is about 20 per cent., and that foreign 
manufacturers should be able to undersell ours by an average of 
over 40 per cent. before any loss in this instance results from our 
national policy. 

In closing this paper the writer would call attention to the fact that, 
when his argument is analyzed, it will be seen that what he has 
attempted to prove, and what economists have hitherto denied, is 
merely this—that capital, like other commodities, is subject to the law 
of supply and demand. The demand for capital is for so much of it 
as can be employed at such rate of profit, whatever that rate may be, 
as shall be satisfactory to its accumulators. Demand in all cases regu- 
lates the supply when the supply is not, as in the case of land, limited 
by nature itself. If this be true of capital, and how can it be otherwise 
than true, the capital possessed by a community will never vary much 
from the amount that can be profitably employed. That capital is 
subject to this universal economic law, simple and undeniable zs it 
seems when stated, has not been nor is it yet recognized by economists. 
On the contrary, they have explicitly denied that the supply of capital 
is limited by anything but a moral consideration. They have asserted 
that over-accumulation is impossible, and that the supply, no matter 
what its amount, cannot, even temporarily, exceed the demand. 
We have endeavored to illustrate in this paper how the rectification 
of this error and the recognition of the law of capital revolutionizes 
one department of the science—that relating to international ex- 
change. It does the same in every other into which the consideration 
of capital enters at all, and is capable of resolving most of the 
unsolved problems of the science. 


FREDERICK B. HAWLEY. 
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HE movement on behalf of a reform in the civil service possesses 
a double interest—first, in relation to this particular question, 
and then as to the much broader one whether any comprehensive 
political reform can be accomplished under our government. Fortu- 
nately, under the men who first came into power after the adoption of 
the Constitution, the great departments of the service, such as the Post 
Office and the Treasury, were organized on soynd and effective prin- 
ciples, which have continued in their main features to our own time; 
and, most fortunately again, the services of the United States are 
established on the only correct methad of filling executive offices by 
appointment, with individual responsibility, instead of the boards, com- 
mittees and commissions, which have worked such mischief in our 
States and cities. But in cases where the machinery has got into 
thoroughly bad order, as the Indian Department, the Tariff, the Civil 
Service, the District of Columbia, etc., is there a single instance in 
which the general Government, to say nothing of the local ones, has 
taken the matter in hand and effected a systematic reform on broad 
and permanent principles ? 

The abolition of slavery is the one example which will occur to 
everybody. The apparent exception is, however, one of the strongest 
proofs of the rule. Up to the outbreak of the civil war, nothing what- 
ever had been done. The slave power was steadily encroaching in all 
directions. The Abolitionists of the North and the fire-eaters of the 
South attempted and accomplished nothing but mutual exasperation. 
At no time was there a chance of success for any statesmanlike plan of 
peaceful compromise, which was yet so important and so desirable for 
both sides. The chief officers, Davis and Floyd, were intriguing to 
place all the resources of the Government at the disposal of the South, 
and Floyd actually raised money for the purpose on his official accept- 
ances, without authority from Congress. Then the explosion came. 
The war was no doubt, under the circumstances, a marvelous success, 
and when it ended slavery was gone; but these results really came 


from the virtual suspension of the theory of our Government. Those | 


were four years of practical despotism. The “war power” of the 
President covered everything. Slavery was abolished by proclama- 
tion, and not by act of Congress. The legal-tender system was forced 
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by one strong will on a reluctant Congress—the same will which 
from the bench of the Supreme Court afterward declared that that 
system was unconstitutional, because it was not necessary. Individual 
liberty and private property were interfered with in ways which look 
very queer when examined by the “Bill of Rights.” That was an 
experiment of which the Union could not bear many repetitions. It 
was possible, moreover, only because the sharp sectional division 
admitted of hurling the brute force of one section against that of the 
other. It could not be applied on a line of division which permeates 
the whole framework of society, and hence the twofold interest of the 
civil service question to which we have alluded. 

The gentlemen who go about the country delivering addresses with 
a view to arousing public opinion dwell with great eloquence upon 
the evils and dangers of the present system, and the advantages of a 
system resting upon appointment and promotion on the ground of 
merit alone, but they pass very lightly over the part of the subject 
which is by far the most important—by what means the transition is 
to be brought about. The civil service reform associations have 
poured out a multitude of publications with the same object of stimu- 
lating public opinion. Now we believe and shall endeavor to show 
that no amount of undirected public opinion will be of any avail in 
obtaining the result desired. Let us see what has been accomplished 
thus far. The only practical measure proposed is that known as the 
Pendleton bill, which seems to have been prepared by Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton, the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. Mr. Pendle- 
ton recently introduced it in the Senate, with a speech of pathetic 
force. Mr. Dawes followed, approved the principle, but had doubts 
about the measure. A Southern Senator heaped unmeasured scorn 
upon it, and another Senator moved to substitute an amendment to 
the Constitution making postmasters elective, and then the matter was 
informally laid on the table, thus ending, it is safe to say, all action of 
the Senate for this session. But the House may take it up! To sup- 
pose that the Pendleton bill, as such, will meet with any favor in the 
House in its present condition is to understand very little of the feel- 
ing between the two houses. Any bill to receive attention must bear 
a new name, and the two would then be merely fatal to each other. 
Then as to executive action: Hon. Carl Schurz, when Secretary of 
the Interior, refused to make appointments on the ground of favor, 
and Mr. Schurz is now editor of a newspaper in New York. Mr. 
James organized his office in New York on sound principles, and tried 
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to carry them to Washington. He is now in a private situation as 
president of a bank, being succeeded by Hon. Timothy O. Howe, of 
all men in the world. The fact is that any Cabinet officer who tries 
to introduce the reform will very soon find himself reformed out of 
the public service altogether. In the case of Mr. James, the change 
may be charged to the death of President Garfield; but a reform 
which is to that extent at the mercy of atcident is of very little value. 
If the Democrats ever come into power, which, with a Republican civil 
service taking no part in politics, would be far from unlikely, how 
much would be left of a reformed system which the Republicans had 
established? The next generation would have-to do the work over 
again. Permanence of reform is quite as much a consideration as 
permanence of office. ‘“ No matter,” say the enthusiasts, “if we have 
not accomplished much. The main thing is to get a right state of 
public feeling.” Perhaps so; but we have a strong impression that if 
you keep on making frantic appeals to the public to do something, 
without telling them what they are expected to do, you will encounter 
an apathy constantly more and more difficult to deal with. 

The truth is, the abuse is bound up in every fiber with the present 
methods of carrying on our Government, and no remedy will be of 
any avail which does not take this connection fully into account; to 
explain which proposition it will be necessary to consider for a moment 
the principles upon which all government rests. The theory of the 
division of government into the executive, legislative and judicial 
functions, though it may not have the accuracy of the demonstrations 
of physical science, has established itself in the development of modern 
history as thoroughly as any of which the inexact science of politics 
admits. Of these three elements, however, the only one which is 
absolutely necessary is the executive. All the great achievements of 
history, from the building of the Pyramids to the Empire of Napoleon, 
resulted from the concentration of power in individual hands, working 
through an immense chain of subordinate and obedient agents. But 
the union of the three functions of government in the same hands 
subjected whole nations to the caprice which is inseparable from the 
human will. The masses had no voice in government, and were 
reduced to a dead level of misery. Modern history is that of a 
struggle to bring the executive power under the control of law with- 
out destroying its efficiency. Feudalism in the Middle Ages gave a 
share of government to a more numerous class, but merely furnished 
an illustration of the evils of dividing up executive power. The 
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anarchy and distraction were so intolerable that, from the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century to the first quarter of the seventeenth, over 
nearly all Europe the people combined with the sovereigns to break 
the power of the nobles and to substitute the despotism of one for the 
far worse tyranny of lawless and perpetually contending equals. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries develop the efforts of the 
peoples to place some check upon the power of the monarch. The 
difficulties they encountered are precisely those which form the prob- 
lem before the United States to-day. A people cannot by themselves 
govern. Notwithstanding the dogmas which are so popular, it is not 
a question of wisdom or virtue, of intelligence or education, though of 
course the presence of these elements is better than their absence. 
That which outweighs everything else is the absolute impossibility of 
agreement between thousands or millions of units upon the simplest 
details of policy or administration. The efficiency of executive power, 
which is the first necessity of government—that is, for keeping men 
from coming to blows among themselves—is gone. But the people do 
not wish to govern. They very much prefer to attend to their private 
affairs and to have their governing done for them: Hence the obvious 
expedient of choosing representatives to meet in a body and attend to 
the work which the people are incompetent to do for themselves. But 
if that body undertakes directly to administer the government it will 
fail, for the same reasons that the people do. The jealousies, the 
impossibility of agreement, the preponderance of individual over the 
public interest, are all fatal to the continuity and efficiency of admin- 
istration. There must still be a single executive head, working 
through individual agents responsible only to himself, while he 
assumes their collective responsibility to the legislature and the nation. 
The function of a legislature has been well described as that of critics 
with the power of the purse. They should examine and discuss the 
plans of the executive, should approve or reject, or vote or refuse 
money for them. But if they undertake to prescribe those plans, and 
to interfere with or dictate the details, they exceed their proper func- 
tions, and the government falls into confusion. Now the executive 
and legislative branches are always trying to encroach upon and to 
absorb the powers of each other. If the executive wins in the 
struggle, government, as has been said, is possible, though it may be 
bad. If the legislature wins, government becomes in the long run 
impossible. Sooner or later an abuse of legislative power must give 
way to the abuse by violence of the executive power. 
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The first illustration of this principle was given by the Long Parlia- 
ment, in England, in the seventeenth century. After ten years of help- 
lessness and anarchy it was turned out, not as an accident, but as a 
necessity, by an armed force under Cromwell, who established his 
absolute power. After his death the Stuarts tried to continue per- 
sonal government, and this led to the English Revolution. For nearly 
two centuries the English have been working out a system of parlia- 
mentary government, which has formed the basis of all the constitu- 
tional experiments of modern Europe.! The key-note of this system 
is the intrusting executive power to a body of ministers, of whom the 
Prime Minister is the head, and who wield almost despotic power 
while they command the confidence of Parliament and the country, 
and retire when they lose it. In a general way it may be said that 
Parliament never makes any laws at all. It approves or rejects those 
submitted to it by the ministry, and no important law is ever passed 
unless it is first adopted by the ministry, who have the responsibility 
of government. If the ministry insist upon a law which Parliament 
will not pass, or if they refuse to embody in a law some principle 
which Parliament and the country have at heart, they must resign. 
But Parliament never thinks of taking the matter into its own hands. 
The method is to have a new ministry appointed, who will undertake 
to prepare such laws as are needed. It is understood that the laws 
are to meet the needs of executive power, the function of Parliament 
(“critics with the power of the purse”) being to see that such laws are 
consistent with the welfare of the country. In this way, and this 
only, have all the great English reforms of this century, including that 
of the civil service, been accomplished. The one serious objection 
which we have to make against Mr. Dorman B. Eaton’s elaborate 
history of the English Civil Service is that he never once recognizes 
this great principle, but assumes that such a reform can be carried 
through our Congress because it was carried through Parliament, 
whereas, as we shall endeavor to show, the cases are fundamentally 
different. 

The next illustration in Europe of the impotence of legislative rule 
was given by the French Revolution. No event in history deserves 
more careful study by the people of the United States. In less than 
ten years France passed through all the phases which a century has 

t To borrow a sentence from the historian Green: ‘Step by step Parliament drew nearer 


to a solution of the political problem which had so long foiled its efforts—the problem how 
to make its will the law of administrative action without itself undertaking the task of 
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been developing in the United States. The failure of the Revolution 
was less owing to the perversity of the nation than to the absolute ina- 
bility of the Constituent Assembly, the Convention, or the Legislative 
Assembly, to govern. Decentralization was the policy from the first, 
and all the administrative offices, and even the military and the 
judicial, were to be filled by election. To do this properly, as M. 
Taine says, required from one to two days in the week of every man’s 
time. The people would not give this, and so the elections fell into 
the hands of the Jacobins, who were the precise counterpart of our 
caucus politicians. What brought on the crisis so rapidly was that 
the desperate social condition of France made strong executive gov- 
ernment a necessity, whereas the very different condition of the 
United States has enabled them to get on very well without it. The 
Jacobins brought on the Reign of Terror, and the Reign of Terror 
brought on Napoleon. It is a very superficial view which ascribes the 
later history of France merely to the instability of the national char- 
acter. It has been one long struggle to make the executive and 
legislative branches work together. No way was found of controlling 
the executive without overthrowing it altogether, and when it was 
overthrown the helplessness of the legislature soon compelled its 
restoration. Under the Third Republic the French are laboriously 
striving after the principle of a ministry responsible to the wishes of 
the country; and it is very curious that, as they establish the 
supremacy of party majority, one of the first difficulties which comes 
to the front is just this of the abuse of executive appointments in favor 
of that majority. At all events, however, they have in this ministerial 
responsibility the instrument of reform, if ever the country and the 
circumstances demand it. ; 

We will turn now to the United States. The first Congress, not in 
virtue of any requirement of the Constitution, but of the spirit which 
promptly led one branch to encroach upon the functions of the other, 
established the entire exclusion of the executive officers from any 
share in debate or any public influence upon legislation. From that 
time the executive has been steadily declining in power till it has 
withered, as far as any legitimate influence goes, to a mere shadow. 
The written messages and reports sent to Congress are almost absurdly 
impotent, being referred to the standing committees, like the motions 
of any indifferent member; while, if the executive officers require any 
legislation, they have to “lobby” for it, like the representative of any 
private interest. One means of influence they have—the use of the 
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offices. When people talk of reform to come from the executive 
department, they forget that this would deprive it of its only means 
of existence. Of course, the President and his Cabinet can expect no 
support from the party opposed to them ; but let them try to interfere 
with the “courtesy of the Senate,” or the “ rights” of members of the 
House, they will soon find themselves encountered, if not with open 
attack from their own party, at least with the passive and sullen hos- 
tility which is much harder to overcome. 

Congress, having thus usurped the greater part of the executive 
power, has fallen into the condition which history would lead us to 
expect—an absolute inability to govern. The country drifts on under 
the traditions of an earlier period; but of any comprehensive or con- 
tinuous policy of improvement or reform there is no question whatever. 
A brief analysis of the mode of doing business will explain this. In 
place of a connected scheme of legislation prepared by the Executive 
during the summer and submitted when Congress meets for discussion, 
approval or amendment, nothing whatever is done until Congress 
does meet. Then a deluge of bills, resolutions, etc., amounting to 
thousands, is poured upon each house, and the only possible action is 
to refer the whole, including Executive messages and reports, to the 
standing committees. All winter long the houses sit with no occu- 
pation except quarreling and office-hunting, while these committees 
are trying to work out some conclusions; their deliberations, it must 
be observed, being conducted in secret, and upon motives and con- 
siderations of which the public never have any knowledge. In the 
last few weeks the reports begin to come in. There is a confused 
rush, and of the resulting legislation only one thing can be predicted— 
that those schemes have the best chance of success which have the 
most powerful support from the lobby. Then there is a complete 
blank in the Government for six or eight months, except as to what 
may be called clerical details, and then with a new session of Congress 
the work begins de novo, with very little reference to or connection 
with anything which has gone before. Now the one feature about 
all this work which is of importance for our present purpose is this— 
that it completely eliminates all individuality of statemanship. So far, 
to say the least, as the information of the public goes, the work might 
just as well be done by day laborers as by an equal number of Daniel 
Websters. President Andrew D. White, in an article in the “ North 
American Review,” says: “The inevitable tendency of the present 
order of things is away from the idea that a candidate is to win by 
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high character, by thorough preparation, and by public services. The 
question tends to become, ‘What combination can he make with office- 
seekers and office-holders ?—has he baits enough to secure the caucus? 
—has he patronage enough to control the convention?’” Precisely! 
and it is decause high character and thorough preparation find no field 
of action, decause there is no such thing as pud/ic services, that the 
other alternative has become a necessity. For it is evident that can- 
didates must influence the electors in some way, and, if they cannot 
produce any record or expectation of distinguished service at Wash- 
ington, the work must be taken hold of at the other end, and the 
support of active agents purchased by the promise or the hope of 
office. We believe that, if the offices were wholly withdrawn from 
politics by civil service reform, the gap would be at once filled up 
with the use of money. In Massachusetts, indeed, where office-trading 
is just now at a discount, there are certain districts, not a thousand 
miles from the State-house, where the elections were carried not long 
since by a free expenditure of money. The reformers would probably 
say that even this would be a change for the better. Possibly, though 
the question is by no means beyond argument; but so much at least 
may be said, that as the public offices are a much cheaper expedient, 
especially when contingent upon the future, than the expenditure of 
his own money by the candidate, the change is not likely to command 
the active support of members of Congress. If any one doubts the 
truth of what has been said, let him study the case in which a district, 
worked perhaps by enthusiastic young men, has triumphantly returned 
a man of high character, learning and ability. The election of Pro- 
fessor Seeley, of Amherst, is a notable case in point, and was hailed 
with applause throughout New England. Such a man finds himself 
as much out of place in Washington as the average citizen at a primary 
caucus. He has no taste for and no skill in the intrigues of the com- 
mittee-room and the lobby, which is the only way of conducting the 
Government business. He may make eloquent speeches for the benefit 
of his constituents, but any one who on a Saturday in Washington 
has seen a member declaiming vigorously in the vast hall of the House, 
in presence of half a dozen fellow members, either lolling listlessly in 
their seats or engaged in conference with each other, while the gallery 
is occupied by a thin sprinkling of citizens of African descent, has felt 
that the orator must have the hide of a rhinoceros if he is not pene- 
trated with a sense of shame and ridicule. And so our virtuous 
legislator goes back to his constituents disgusted and discouraged, 
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while they conclude that he has not as much force as they supposed, 
and soon fall back into the old routine nominations. Mr. White is 
bold enough to assert that office patronage is a source of weakness, 
and not of strength, to its dispenser, and adduces some illustrations, 
which, in any Senator or Representative who reads them, must excite 
something more than a smile. If the position is correct, however, we 
should like to ask why it was that Congress, without a word of debate 
or explanation, refused an appropriation for carrying out the work of 
the commission appointed by President Grant, and of which Mr. Curtis 
and Mr. Eaton were successively the chairmen? why it was that, after 
all the public agitation of the subject, when Senator Pendleton intro- 
duced his bill into the Senate with a speech, not a solitary voice was 
raised on behalf of it except his own, while it is not uncharitable to 
believe that Mr. Pendleton himself knew that his eloquent address 
was, for any practical purpose, merely so much “ bunkum?” why it 
is that, in spite of the powerful “associations” which are at work, the 
subject has not even been mentioned in the House ? 

We believe that we have listened to as many addresses and read as 
much of the literature of the subject as any average citizen. In every 
case we find much eloquence as to the evil of the present system and 
as to the excellence of that proposed by the Pendleton bill, but, except 
in very general appeals to public sentiment, the vital question how the 
bill is to be carried and put in operation is passed over in silence. 

This is perhaps best illustrated by a pamphlet by Mr. W. E. Foster, 
in which he discusses eight propositions, as follows: 

The reform is not undemocratic. 

It is not unconstitutional. 

It is not impracticable (for operation). 

It is not unbusinesslike. 

It is not indefinite. 

It is not unnecessary. 

It is not destructive. 

It is not opposed to public sentiment. 

We suggest to him two others which, if he can demolish, he will 
have proved far more than by all those he has so ably argued. 

I. The use of the offices is the only available means by which, as 
business is now done, the bulk of Congressmen are or can be elected. 

II. Congress does not show the slightest sign of responding to pub- 
lic opinion, and will never do so as long as the present order of things 
is maintained. 
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We have submitted our reasons in behalf of the former proposition, 
and now turn for a moment to the second. The reformers are very 
impatient of any criticism of the Pendleton bill. Not unnaturally, 
exasperated with the delay of many years caused by the professed 
adhesion of politicians to the general principle neutralized by objections 
to particular measures, these reformers have a desperate stand upon one 
particular measure, and make that their text of loyalty. That measure 
is, however, by no means beyond criticism. It places the appointing 
power in the hands of a commission of five, to be appointed by the 
President, of whom “ not more than three ” shall belong to one party. 
True, it prescribes rules by which they shall be bound, but who is to 
guarantee their conforming to those rules? It is one of the best and 
soundest traditions of the United States’ service that all executive 
work is done by individuals with personal responsibility. On the 
other hand, the history of our States and cities swarms with commis- 
sions erected for doing a particular work. They usually begin with 
upright and able men, but soon fall into the hands of politicians and 
become the very hot-beds of corruption, because their number prevents 
decided and efficient action, and the division ef responsibility furnishes 
avery perfect cloak for intrigue. Again, it is one of the evil conse- 
quences of depriving the Executive of all legitimate power that he is, 
therefore, freed from all responsibility. Powerless for any good end, 
he has very extensive resources for bad ones. Forced by Congress to 
the abuse of appointments to office, why should he not be equally 
forced by Congress to the abuse of appointments on the commission, 
with resultant shams in the examinations. These objections may 
appear hypercritical and inconclusive; but they are abundantly suffi- 
cient to form a basis for the hostility which will develop itself if the 
bill, as is very unlikely, ever comes to serious debate. There are no 
two men in the country from whom the reformers are entitled to 
expect more than from the Massachusetts Senators. They know the 
extent of public feeling, and every consideration of interest and honor 
should impel them to take the lead of it. Mr. Dawes, in his letters to 
the Springfield Republican, while admitting the full extent of the evil, 
distinctly expresses his distrust of the Pendleton bill, and his speech in 
the Senate may well be called “damning with faint praise.” One 
of two things must be admitted. Either Mr. Dawes expresses an 
impartial and intelligent judgment, which his long experience in both 
houses entitles to more weight than that of a host of amateurs, or he 
is the embodiment of the corporate spirit of Congress, and, if such is — 
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Mr. Dawes, what must be the other seventy-odd Senators and three 
hundred more or less of Representatives? Mr. Hoar has evaded any 
definite position on the Pendleton bill. Certainly he raised no voice 
in the Senate on its behalf, but in a recent magazine article he gave an 
analysis of the power and ambition of the Senate, which was a heavier 
blow to the hopefulness of reform than anything which Mr. Dawes has 
said. Observe, further, that Mr. Schurz, with all his ardor in the cause, 
by no means takes a firm stand on the Pendleton bill. “That a some- 
thing similar,” is the hesitating phrase which embodies the convic- 
tion, forced upon him by long experience, of the enormous difficulty 
of carrying the measure past both houses. 

Is all effort, then, toward civil service reform to be abandoned as 
hopeless? Certainly not. The present abuse is as dangerous to the 
existence of the Republic and as certain to destroy it, if unchecked, as 
was slavery itself, and it includes the still larger question, whether any 
comprehensive reform of administration is possible? What we object 
to is the exhaustion of the public patience and enthusiasm in an aim- 
less agitation for a mere surface treatment of constitutional disease. 
Nearly all the writings upon the subject point to the fact of an 
encroachment by Congress on the powers of the Executive, but they 
hesitate to recognize, probably because they do not see how it is to be 
met, that the “irrepressible conflict” of the future is to lie between 
Congress and the nation. The way to meet it is so to strengthen the 
Executive that it may be able to defend its proper share of constitu- 
tional power, bearing carefully in mind that security against the Exec- 
utive consists in that which now does not exist at all—the strict and 
public enforcement of responsibility. We have shown that civil service 
reform in England, like all others, was forced by the ministry, backed 
by the country, upon a reluctant Parliament. But a responsible min- 
istry, say our politicians, is an English institution which we do not and 
cannot have. If that is so, the precedent of the English civil service is 
of very little use to us; but it is begging the question. Last Winter 
Mr. Pendleton introduced in the Senate a bill for giving the Cabinet 
officers seats without votes in both houses, with the right to take part 
in debate and the duty of answering inquiries. This bill was supported 
unanimously by the committee of eight Senators taken from both sides 
of the House. Yet, though there was some outside talk about it, it 
received not the slightest notice from the Senate, the reason being that 
that body perceived at once how fatal it would be to their usurped 
prerogatives, far more so in fact than any civil service bill, because it 
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goes straight to the heart of the matter, while the other is merely a tub 

thrown to the whale. Yet, for this very reason, ¢/7s is the true issue 

to be carried to the country ; while, if it would take somewhat longer to 

' to make the principle intelligible, it is the only thing which will have 
any real and practical effect. It would sound the death-knell, for one 
thing, of the lobby, that most noxious of all our institutions. 

To set forth the silent, but inevitable, change which such a measure 
would produce in the whole working of the Government, would obvi- 
ously be beyond the limits of this article; but we may touch upon one 
or two points connected with the subject in hand. Appointments to 
office are made by the heads of departments, or by the President 
through them. If the secretaries stood on the floor of Congress, face 
to face with individual members of the opposition party, who should 
ask them before the whole country why they had made such and such 
removals and appointments, it would soon cost more to yield to than 
to resist outside pressure. A refusal to answer would be, if possible, 
more than telling the whole truth. A secretary would say to a per- 
sistent applicant: “I shall have to meet Mr. So and So’s question to- 
morrow and tell the whole story. I cannot and will not do it.” The 
President would be held to responsibility in like manner through his 
officers. The opposition, in following up sharply the party in power, 
would be preparing a rod which, when their turn came, would be 
applied to themselves with ten fold vigor. In the next place, since the 
above was written, Mr. Dawes has introduced a new bill providing for 
examining boards in the departments, in place of a commission. This 
may be better or worse, but it complicates the matter. The enemies 
of all reform may say that they prefer the Dawes to the Pendleton bill, 
while to begin agitation again on the Dawes bill would be to lose all 
that has been done for the Pendleton. The fact is, one bill should be 
brought forward by the Executive Government, and no other be 
admitted till that was accepted or rejected, while the debate upon it, 
joined with the national influence of the Executive, would arouse 

public sentiment more than a century of outside agitation. 

Lastly, if the leading items of public business were prepared by the 
executive officers during the intervals of sessions, and placed before 
Congress as soon as it assembled, so as to form during the winter a 
subject of discussion in which the Cabinet officers may take a part, 
members would stand before their constituents in a wholly new light. 
They would become statesmen, instead of politicians. They could 
appeal to the record of what they had done in support of or opposi- 
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tion to the Government, or in furtherance of wise legislation, in 
place of promises of office or the expenditure of money, and thus the 
necessity be obviated which is the very basis of the spoils system. 

It may be said that what is here urged is too indirect and theo- 
retical, and that it is much more practical to strive for the removal of 
a definite abuse ; to which it may be answered that, though the process 
may be longer, the result aimed at is definite and practical, while the 
other is an ignis fatuus, which, being often so near that the hand may 
grasp it, only leads the traveler onward into interminable bogs and 


swamps. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 





THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE diversified industries of the United States at present may be 
properly classified into the following leading divisions: Agri- 
culture, iron and steel, metals, textile, leather, paper, sugar, trans- 
portation, mining, silk, glass, pottery, salt, lumber, and the chemical 
industry. 

Among these the chemical art stands preéminently first in view of 
and with regard to the utility and necessity of its existence. 

These industries may be rightfully compared to a “ trussed” struc- 
ture, which, skillfully combined, always shows the great pressure as 
evenly divided and as finally resting on a solid foundation. Its parts 
are not removable at pleasure, and are not dispensable at one point 
without weakening the entire frame-work. The earth receives the 
final weight and pressure, and so in the diversified industries of this 
country all find support. 

Agriculture may be defined as the column of the superstructure 
deriving her maintenance immediately from the earth, with the other 
industries resting in multitudinous forms and shapes on this. The 
under supports of such a structure are firmly held together by the 
braces and combining bars and rods above, and the roof which covers 
the whole exists as the exemplification of “ protection.” 

Chemistry as a science embraces the whole of animate and inani- 
mate matter. By its means man learns the special properties of all 
bodies, and the laws which govern their combinations. By the appli- 
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cation of these principles he can reduce all substances into their ele- 
mentary constituents, and out of old material construct new bodies. 

Both directly and indirectly chemistry has a part in the great pur- 
suits of civilization. It therefore covers a very broad field, and takes 
within its scope all the other industries with the exception of those of 
the very lowest order. 

The iron manufacture is really a chemical art, and textile manu- 
factures may be classed as the same when beyond the mere spinning 
and weaving of the goods. These industries are not now carried on 
by the old rule-of-thumb methods, but, by the aid of the science of 
chemistry, their work is more exact, and consequently more satis- 
factory. The mechanical operations of the processes are entirely 
supplemental to the will of the chemist. 

Dr. Thomas E. Jenkins, in his “‘ Report of the Chemical Processes” 
(Reports of the United States Commissioners, Paris Universal Expo- 
sition, 1878, Vol. IV.), remarks: “ Speaking of the materials which 
are to be comprehended in the scope of this report, it is to be 
remarked that the greatest improvement in the quality of the pro- 
ducts, together with the greatest fall in prices, is noticed in the case 
of the newly-discovered tinctorial substances and matters derived 
from what are termed waste product of chemical manufactures. 

“All this seems to show that technical chemistry is much better 
understood and more successfully practiced to-day than formerly, and 
Joreshadows the rapid progress to be made in the near future in the 
industrial arts through the guidance of this marvelous science. 

“Chemistry is no longer the occult magic of the Middle Ages; it is 
the most luminous of the true sciences, and is destined ere long to be the 
means of elucidating much, if not all, the obscure phenomena of nature. 
The veil which till lately was carefully thrown around all chemical pro- 
cesses and all manufactures involving chemical laws and reactions is 
rapidly being drawn aside and disclosing the secrets of the few for the 
benefit of the many. 


z * * e sd * * = * 
“In transmitting this report the writer feels that he has been treat- 
ing a subject of vast extent and importance in itself, and one destined 
to exercise an influence in the material destinies of our nation, of which 
it is now impossible to form an adequate idea; a subject which de- 
serves and should receive much more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it.” 
The advantage to society of the investigations and consequent estab- 
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lishment of factories by manufacturing chemists can possibly be com- 
puted and stated by regarding the production of great numbers of the 
most necessitous materials by new processes and out of waste matter. 
This is most clearly shown, as Dr. Jenkins remarks, in the production 
of colors, as their cheapness and wonderful brilliancy, made by arti- 
ficial means, so to speak, have enabled people at large to adorn their 
persons and residences with colors and fanties that were formerly con- 
fined to the wealthy only. This fact alone should place the chemical 
art at its greatest height, for in no other direction does the mind re- 
ceive more pleasure and diversion than in the contemplation of the 
colors originally from nature, but now so truthfully imitated by man. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the chemical industry, it is 
stated in the tenth census that the 








Number of establishments in the United States is..........02cccccsccccccccccccccccecsccecs 1,349 
Capital invested, including buildings and machinery..........20-sssee+seeseeeseeccecseeees $85,486,856 
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Dividing the industry into the following leading geographical 
centers, we find: 








No. estab- . Value 
Centers. lishments. Capital. y— = 
Philadelphia .....2.0+0--sscceccccsecesscesscnnccceeees 109 $17,634,773 $20, 131,314 
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The parts of most chemical works are readily destroyed, and the use 
of large amounts of iron, lead and other materials renders this expense 
one of the most important elements in calculating the cost of manu- 
factured articles. 

To illustrate this, the relative cost of lead may be mentioned, which 
is here two-fifths more than in England; hence an American works, 
constructed largely of lead, will involve more capital, and, by compar- 
ing the cost of repairs, we will find that the American works pay 3.6 
per cent. on the value of the output in excess of the English. 

The question of labor enters largely into this manufacture, and, as 
that is probably the most important element in asking for the full 
measure of protection for any industry, it is found that on the value 
of the outturn of $118,000,000, the manufacturers of chemical pro- 
ductions here pay 6.4 per cent. more than the English manufacturers 
pay for their labor; to this difference of I0 per cent. in cost of 
$118,000,000 worth of goods we point as the most conspicuous from 
which to draw a conclusion relative to the protection of American 
industry ; this is not 10 per cent..of the capital, nor labor, nor profit, 
nor of the cost of materials or coal, but it is 10 per cent. on these 
items combined. ; 

A casual glance at this problem will not suffice, as the figure 10 is 
comparatively a small one; but when analyzed in this manner it swells 
into great proportions. It is true that in the chemical industry the 
labor does not amount to as much on the value as in some others— 
the iron manufacture, for example. 

It may be stated by some revenue reformer that, in this view of the 
labor question, our chemical industries at large would be entitled to 
protective duties of about 10 per cent.; but it must be borne in mind 
that this comparison is made with England—Germany, Sweden, Bel- 
gium and Italy, where labor is of less cost, are not made factors in 
this calculation. Viewed from the protectionist standpoint, this is a 
compensatory duty that we require, if we are entitled to protection 
against the occasional floods of foreign manufactures, and if this is 
measured by the importance that exists of promoting special branches 
of manufacture to make the United States independent of all the 
world, we also ask for protective duties to the fullest extent given to 
other industries. 

In discussing manufactures it may be considered an axiom that the 
producer is always regarded as one who gives the most satisfactory 
goods, and who manufactures them at the lowest possible price. 
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The requisites for producing cheaply in the United States are 
important matters for consideration. The country is the largest single 
market for manufactured goods in the world; hence it is only when 
we have reached a surplus of such articles as are in demand or 
salable in foreign countries (except in some few specialties) that we 
can think of becoming exporters, and in some chemical productions 
we have reached that position, and export to England and to the 
continent of Europe quantities of stuffs that were formerly imported 
largely into the United States. 

The fallacy of seeking foreign trade except in these productions, or 
in such work as our skill outrivals that of foreign nations, is apparent. 
We would not require protective duties if this were not the case; but 
it is shown to be an outcome of our protective system that when an 
article becomes self-sustaining, and the production meeting all the 
normal wants of the country, it can compete with any nation in the 
world. This condition is very sure to become general in time, and it 
is only when it does come that we can even think of receding from a 
policy that may be termed “ high protection.” 

It has been suggested that when articles have reached this point 
they should no longer be scheduled with rates that could in any 
degree be termed protective. But by the experience we have in right- 
ing the wrongs of legislation, as in knitted goods, or where a misplaced 
comma or the addition of a letter has slightly changed the texts of the 
law, but neither the meaning nor the sense of it, and in other instances 
where manufacturers have been ruined by a precipitate reduction of 
duty (as in the case of aniline dyes, by the act of 1870), show us it 
would be unwise to omit placing corresponding protective rates of 
duty on articles that are now exported or produced in excess of the 
home demand, as in the event of a turning tide they would be 
placed as were the knitted goods, and as are the cotton ties, tin plates, 
and steel rods, etc.—that is to say, at a disadvantage with other 
articles of manufacture. 1 

New and special articles have from time to time grown into import- 
ance in the chemical art, as this industry is constantly on the outlook 
for new and more desirable preparations for use in medicine or the 
arts. The consequence is that articles that may be in demand to-day 
will not be wanted at alf in the coming year, and new and expensive 
plant may be required for the production of the more recent, throw- 
ing out of use the older. 

It cannot be denied that it is desirable to foster the love of original 
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research, and the works founded on it as well; hence such a rate of 
duty should be accorded to all such manufactures as will result in 
making them independent. 

A popular idea exists that crude drugs are now dutiable. 

From time to time these have been added to the free list, and it is 
an exceedingly difficult matter to find a crude article that can be placed 
on the free list with propriety It is understood that the so-called 
crude articles of vegetable or mineral production of the United States 
should not be free of duty, as they occupy the first position in the 
transition from the earth to the hand of man, involving both labor and 
some skill to produce them in a condition suitable for the market. 

In formulating a tariff schedule for the drug and chemical industries 
at large it is desirable to trace the origin of the article from the lowest 
stage or form up to the highest point that has yet been reached in the 
art. 

By adopting this method or system the compiler could easily distin- 
guish the rate of duty that would be just and proper to levy, and the 
uninformed with regard to such preparations could by referring to a. 
tariff schedule ascertain whether the article was comparatively a crude 43 
one, or whether it was a highly wrought product of manufacture. Such 
explanatory material as this seems to be desirable to have, as com- 
paratively few persons, even among the well informed, have any accu- 
rate knowledge of this science or art. 

Strange to say, the chemical industry in the past has been an object 
of attack and derision for statesmen, journalists and uninformed 
critics; this could not have proceeded from the free-trade party in ' 
its honest purpose, neither could it have come from a lack of knowl- 
edge, nor from any unsympathetic faculty of the human mind. 

The manufacturing chemists have felt in the past that they were on 
the defensive, not only as against foreign power and influence, but 
also against some of their own people; consequently they have 
regarded with a great deal of satisfaction the appointment of the 
Tariff Commission by the President of the United States, and they 
regard it with still greater pleasure after having obtained the opportu- 
nity to state their views, in many individual cases with precision, and 
with ample time given them to elucidate their arguments. 

It is apparent to the witness who appears before the Commission 
how greatly superior to the methods of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives is the manner in which views 

may be stated, without the captious criticism and attorney-like inqui- 
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ries of certain members of that committee. The matter compiled from 
the testimony before the Tariff Commission cannot be otherwise than 
a guide and most invaluable addition to the descriptive literature of 
the country. 

It may perhaps be interesting to give some individual views touch- 
ing a condition of affairs in which an important branch of industry is 
placed in a suppliant attitude for protection. 

In the past it has not had a sheltering wing to fly to; hence articles 
in the tariff schedule have been frequently rated too low, or the duties 
have been reduced, or the article made free. Perhaps in the future an 
organization representing 1,349 or more establishments may confront 
the selfish protectionists, as well as the two divisions of the free-traders, 
assuming one division to be the honest advocates of free-trade, the 
other to consist of the paid emissaries of foreign manufacturers or 
dealers, together with all who reap their harvests from or in foreign 
lands. 

M. Daru, in his “History of Venice,” says truthfully: “Commerce, 
that profession by which one continually tempts fortune, is not a school 
of moderation. Maritime commerce demands ports where its vessels 
are received, authority where it buys, and privileges where it sells, 
security of navigation, and especially no rivals. This spirit of ambi- 
tion is at heart the same as that of conquest. Venice will furnish an 
example of it.” 

After the lapse of four centuries we make an analogy. Great 
Britain fills the place of Venice to-day, and the United States, 
although having settled to a policy embracing the theory and practice 
of protection, is made the objective point for so-called “ peaceful 
rivalry” in its trade. The historian does not title such commerce a 
peaceful tournament, but compares it to a mode of warfare, and 
such doubtless it is. 

To break down our protective barriers England, by her power and 
influence, and through a host of diminutive satellites in this country, 
and especially at times of important national contests, uses all her 
might. Not content with controlling the labor of her natural off- 
spring, she has control of that of Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Norway and Sweden. It is a well-known fact that large factories are 
conducted in these countries (especially of textiles) that are under the 
control of English manufacturers. This course was also followed in 
the chemical manufacture, as witness the removal of the aniline dye 
manufacture from England to Germany and Switzerland, whereas it 
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is known that large capitalists in England control these manufactures. 
Thus England, instead of fostering and caring for the interests of her 
own working people, so soon as she feels pressed by competition to 
furnish goods at lower prices, strides across the channel and avails 
herself of the economical labor of the countries mentioned. This is 
in accordance. with her military policy, where she uses the Sepoy as a 
menace to Russia or any other antagonist. The thought arises here 
whether she will not in the future avail herself of cheap Indian or 
Chinese labor in the same manner that she has utilized that of the 
Continent. 

The policy adopted by the United States has become, it may be 
said, our fundamental law, and it is doubtful whether the thoughtful 
of either great party do not recognize this fact. It is, therefore, to 
be regretted that at each succeeding national election this should be 
made the dividing line, and that new or other issues should not be 
held as the rallying point for the respective parties. 

A change in policy, or even a partial change, would throw us 
immediately into the jaws of the dragon, and shortly thereafter inde- 
pendence in our industries and in our actions would no longer be the 


privilege of citizens of the United States. - 
; HENRY BOWER. 
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HERE is something peculiar in the way in which ships affect 

the reputation and prosperity of a nation. To begin with, the 
building of vessels and the management of them are dignified and 
splendid forms of business to carry on in a country; and if they are 
good and profitable for the individual citizen, as they are, they are 
still more so for the nation at large. Fine ships are nowadays the 
representatives abroad of the ingenuity, enterprise and masterly spirit 
of the people at home. They are splendid things to see. They win 
respect and good-will everywhere. They do more than carry goods. 
They publish a country abroad, make friends for it, and create trade 
and travel. The nation that has the most of them can and does 
have in these days the largest and most profitable commerce with 
foreign lands. The earnings of ships, too, tend to promote the accu- 
mulation of wealth at home in a way peculiarly and distinctly their 
own. The census reports have taught us that there is a difference in 
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the value of the various forms of business to a country. In some 
branches of industry, as in lumbering, materials are handled in large 
bulk with a small expenditure of labor. In others, as in the making 
of fine glassware and in locomotive building, the value of the 
materials consumed is small, but the expenditure of high-priced labor 
is very large. ( That industry is always regarded as the most valuable 
which consumes the minimum of materials and requires the maximum 
of well-skilled labor.) As in home industry, so in this other field. 
The statistical reports of the Government teach that there is a great 
difference in the value of different branches of our dealings with 
foreign nations. | America sells about $280,000,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs and about $250,000,000 of cotton and tobacco to the world at 
large annually. \ This vast sale is in part the means of supplying 
America with thé products of other lands, and with an abundance of 
of money besides. But, in sending these goods abroad, our people 
are actually exporting more than 10,500,000 tons of the: richest con- 
stituents of their fertile soils. They are parting with what they must 
regain and put back through the purchase of expensive fertilizers, 
depreciating the value of their lands, and aiding to make food costly 
to all the American people. The trade in lumber and woodenware 
brings in an income of $12,000,000 and more yearly; but at what a 
sacrifice. Tens of thousands of acres of good timber land stripped 
of their trees for the benefit of foreign nations, robbing the country 
of one of her important resources, and raising the price of lumber in 
America for all time tocome. The sale of oils, rosin, turpentine, cattle 
and provisions brings vast sums of money yearly, and is the source of 
many great blessings, diminishing continually the amount of capital 
that must be borrowed abroad, and bringing about other equally useful 
results. But in nearly every case some serious disadvantage comes 
along with the good—at least for the generations who are to occupy 
this country after us. The most valuable branch of foreign trade 
must be, therefore, the one in which the country parts with a minimum 
of good American materials and a maximum of skilled American 
labor. It is this that gives the building and sailing of ships such 
peculiar value. The ship is almost wholly the product of labor, and 
the operating of it is the nearest approach to a sale of labor, pure and 
simple, that we can find. The quantity -of materials consumed in 
building and operation is small, and, in so far as the materials consist 
of coal, iron and copper, they are drawn from resources of which 
America has a boundless supply. The country is in no way crippled 
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by the building and repair of ships; and there is no other form of 
business which brings in such a continual importation of good money 
to a country, with so microscopic a loss of materials, as the sailing of 
ships in the carrying trade after they are built. It is historic how 
rapidly capital accumulates in a country which has the rosy good 
fortune to own and employ a large merchant marine. 

It is not important to a country who pays the earnings of the ships. 
If the sums earned in the ocean transportation of the world every year 
could be known, a calculation could probably be made showing what 
part of the total was paid by the consumers of different continents re- 
spectively. But the calculation would be of no great consequence, 
after all. If America was herself paying the $120,000,000 of freight 
money earned in her foreign trade every year, and the probably 
$60,000,000 of passenger money, the share carried by her own ships 
would be so much saved to the national wealth. If she were not pay- 
ing a dollar of it, the share carried by her flag would be so much 
gained. It would be all the same in the end. The dollar saved and 
the dollar earned are commonly believed to have the same value. 

It is extraordinary how fast ships make their owners rich in good 
times. The great steamers on the Atlantic Ocean-are themselves a 
good proof of the money-making power of ships. They have all been 
built with the profits of the smaller vessels that preceded them. The 
expenses of the present steamers on each round trip are from $20,000 
to $35,000. They often earn from $60,000 to $75,000 on a single 
trip. (Sailing ships have always been good property. They frequently 
pay for themselves in two years, and their net earnings during the re- 
maining ten or fifteen years of their usefulness are then, of course, 
pure profit to their owners.) In active times they have been’ known 
to earn a fortune in a single year. The Sovereign of the Seas, a clip- 
per, built by Donald McKay in 1852, earned $200,000 in eleven 
months. The clippers in the California trade before the war all made 
their owners rich. Even at the present day good-sized ships in the 
wheat trade from California to Liverpool pay well, as they can secure 
from $40,000 to $50,000 for the outward freights alone at every trip. 
The single-deck ship Olympus, built on Puget Sound for $80,000, 
earned $45,000 in the lumber trade before she was a year old.) A 
great many instances can be cited of the money-making power of 
ships. In dull times they lose money, as do ali investments; but 
under the right conditions of trade a good ship, properly designed, 
well built, in proper hands, and not too greatly handicapped with taxa- 
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tion, will always prove to be good investment for all who have. any 
interest in her. A large part of the capital put into American rail- 
roads during the last twenty years was earned by ships. ) 

The number of trades that thrive by the building of vessels is about 
forty—perhaps a dozen more by the sailing and handling of them. 
Imagine the many and interesting processes through. which from 
$7,000 to $12,000 worth of crude materials must go before they have 
been transformed into a $90,000 sailing vessel and a $400,000 steamer 
respectively. The builders can find in the fields and mines all that they 
need for the construction of their ships and outfits for those small 
sums of money. That which changes their original value is the labor 
put upon them. And this labor is mostly performed by artisans of the 
highest grade, who receive the very best of current prices for their ser- 
vices. Shipyard men are among the most sober, steady, upright, in- 
telligent citizens we have. They are a peculiar and valuable race of 
men. The possession of a large Body of them is a resource such as a 
country like America, which may at any time want a navy, cannot 
afford to be without, and they are the more desirable since the money 
which supports them is not deducted from the ready capital employed 
in trade and manufacture at home, but is earned in the main outside 
of the country, in the general field of foreign trade. 

Considering, then, the relation that shipping bears to the general 
welfare of the country, it must be deemed a cause for deep regret 
that that interest is declining so steadily in the United States. The 
decay is startling. Nothing seems to stop it. Inland, every form of 
business prospers, and foreign commerce grows year by year; but no 
blessing descends on shipping. The sorrowful position of our flag in 
the carrying trade is shown by the following brief statement of the 
foreign commerce of the United States: 





Fiscal years Goods carried in Goods carried in 
7 / American vessels. Soreign vesseis. 





$405,484,000 $132,128,000 
510, 340,000 213,518,000 
$07,248,000 255,039,000 
315,652,000 860,919,000 


254,066,000 1, 309,694,000 
234,311,000 1,239,647,000 

















These figures cannot be printed too often. They ought to be 
placed at the head of a conspicuous column in every newspaper in the 
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United States, and they should be kept there until this strong nation 
is awakened to action in behalf of an interest which has been shame- 
fully and disastrously neglected for more than twenty years. 

The decline in shipbuilding is equal to that in the carrying trade. 
The one thing would follow the other, of course. The writer is 
indebted to Newell B. Walker, Chief of the Tonnage Division of the 
Treasury Department, for the following statement of shipbuilding, by 
States, on the ocean and gulf coasts of the United States, showing the 
changes from time to time: 














1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, 
tonnage built. | tonnage built. tonnage. tonnage. tonnage. 
ID. sotnbinseeoreceose 38,937 91,212 87,867 74.425 37,165 
New Hampshire. ........ 2,722 6.9% 30 ——. © * «sane 
Massachusetts. .......... 17,811 35» 3 33,461 29,427 3,819 
Rhode Island...........- 1,589 3,587 1,39 309 
Connecticut ............- 41 4,819 775 4,225 5,080 
New York. ..........---- 1357 58,342 31, 33,647 8, 
New Jersey...... .....-- 792 8,201 5,077 445 
Pennsylvania ...........- 8,136 21,410 21,615 10, 340 21,295 
Maryland seeeees eeeeeeee 757 = 5 2,435 8 478 
land. ....... oeecees 11,737 15, 7 2,37 7 | 
ae of Columbia ..... "43° = 2,45 1,03 78 
ee ee 925 3,584 45372 1,1 437 
North Carolina .......... 1,296 2,651 4 434 
jouth Carolina. .......... > 2 Ghee 73 74 212 
Six Gulf States.......... 1,662 2,573 4945 | 3,010 1,398 
tdtaddscesconl ~ <dsuce <2 veces 2,023 10,316 5,795 
Oregon......... scccccces 8 —«-_ eeeeve Me | = eevee 8 2,466 
Washington Mace renee B ‘scwnee (ff. . sanens 1,360 8,943 
iiinmerecsseescesess escoes [| secese | seasce ie Ripe 
WED wabscosesecses 101,016 265,351 220,434 182,832 109,978 























If it were not for the coasting trade, the change since 1850 would 
be even more melancholy. Even with the coasting trade, not over 
100,000 tons of shipping are now built in the United States every 
year, while England has nearly a million tons on the stocks, in process 
of construction, at the present moment. 

It is often said that it is all humbug to suppose the art of ship- 
building can ever die out in the United States. The country has 
forests, mines, fisheries, and a great commerce. With such natural 
advantages, how can the art ever die out? _Unfortunately, natural 
advantages amount to little in this age.. Human enterprise settles 
every close question now, rather than wealth of material resources. 
The art of shipbuilding for the deep-sea trade zs dying out in the 
United States; and what there is left of it is in the main, strangely 
enough, carried on in localities which have the least natural advan- 
tages. The famous shipyards of twenty and thirty years ago were in 
New York, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia. Ten thousand men 
went to work every day in the yards of New York city alone. There 
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were long rows of vessels under construction on the riverside there, 
and it was not unusual to see fifty or sixty towering clippers and 
other great ships on the stocks at once. What a change since 1850. 
The art of building wooden vessels seems to have fled from all of 
these cities forever. (A few tugs, an occasional ferryboat, and a 
number of small pleasure yachts, embrace the whole annual pro- 
duction of these once great centers of shipbuilding at the present 
time—at least so far as wooden vessels are concerned. Fine iron 
vessels are built at Philadelphia, but the cld industry has almost 
wholly died out there. All the four cities named are near enough to 
the iron, coal and timber supply to carry on shfpbuilding with great 
advantage. Baltimore is the city best fitted by nature for building 
the wooden vessels required on the Atlantic coast. She is nearest to 
the oak forests of Maryland, Virginia and Delaware, to which the 
builders along this whole eastern coast send for their heavy ship 
timber and such of their planking as is oak. The choice stuff is 
nearly all cut in this region, much of it going as far north as to the 
Canadian yards, on the Bay of Fundy. Shipyards planted in 
Baltimore, or, better yet, on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, near 
the virgin forests, could obtain the lumber for an oak ship at a saving 
of from $3,000 to $9,000 from the sum which Northern men have to 
pay for it. | Iron, wood and outfits can all be bought there at a saving. 
But the natural advantages of this region go for nothing.) Deep-sea 
ships are seldom, if ever, built there; and the industry actually thrives 
best now in the one State where the builders have every conceivable 
difficulty to contend with, and the least of natural resources to rely 
upon. To find where the industry still shows vigor we have to pass 
by Connecticut, with her oak and chestnut; Massachusetts, with her 
harbors, fisheries, skilled labor, capital, and ancient shipyards; and 
New Hampshire, with her timber lands and railroads running up into 
them, until we come to Maine, where there is now no timber left, and 
where, for the construction of deep-sea ships, the builders are obliged 
to import from places 800 and 1,000 miles away nearly every ton of 
wood, iron, copper, hemp, pitch and canvas that goes into their 
large vessels. The old forests that covered the face of Maine to the 
very shore of the sea have disappeared, at least for long distances 
inland from where vessels are built. The trees left standing make a 
brave show at a distance, but the goodly-sized timber is all gone. 
Even the hackmatack for the frames and knees of ships comes from 
Canada a large part of the time. The oak comes from the Chesa- 
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peake; the pitch pine from the far South; the white pine from the 
Northern lakes ; the best spars and decking from Oregon ; the copper, 
iron, hemp, cotton, linseed oil, pitch, from Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
the South and the West. A little maple and a little spruce are pro- 
duced at home, but not much. Maine does not even have the cheap 
labor which is at the command of the Chesapeake Bay builders. She 
has now no natural advantages whatever for the building of ships. 
Yet in no other part of the United States can wooden vessels be built 
so cheaply and so well as in the enterprising State of Maine. They 
are bright, smart, skillful men in Maine, and their position in regard 
to shipping is a credit to their vigor and ability. Another region, 
which possesses great natural advantages for carrying on this industry 
is that bordering on Puget Sound and the North Pacific coast, where 
the fir forests grow. The lumber for a large vessel can be bought in 
that region at a saving of $20,000 over Eastern prices. The timber 
is tough, long, and strong. It makes a good ship. Every effort has 
been made to attract Eastern capital to the shipyards of that region, 
yet Maine still serves the country best, and builds and sails the 
largest, finest, and cheapest wooden vessels built on any of the coasts 
of the United States. It will not do, therefore, to say that, with the 
natural advantages such as America possesses, the art of shipbuilding 
can never decay among us. Natural advantages have nothing to do 
with the matter. So far as wooden ships are concerned, the art és 
decaying almost everywhere ; and, as far as iron ones are concerned, 
the art is at least stationary. 

The evidences of going down hill are quite visible on the Atlantic 
coast to every eye. A large number of shipyards on this coast have 
closed, apparently for good. Some have been planted with corn and 
crops of vegetables. Others are pastures. Many villages in New 
England of which the yards were once the mainstay and support are 
fast becoming depopulated. In others the carpenters remain, but 
have gone into other occupations. It is the testimony of the master 
builders in these places that it is almost impossible now to collect a 
force of men to build a vessel. Their men have gone into boot and 
shoe factories and shops of various kinds, where the pay is fair, the 
day short, the work light, and employment steady; and no one will 
leave his comfortable place for the sake of going back to the 
irregular and laborious work of the shipyard. The census will cer- 
tainly show a decrease in the number of shipyard employés. It has 
already shown many coast towns dwindling in size. The protective 
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tariff has been a great boon to these men who have been thrown out 
of work, for it has given them a choice of trades to go into, in which 
the wages approximate somewhat to those they have been receiving 
in their own industry. Among the master builders there is a great 
state of agitation and unrest. A large number have gone west to the 
river and lake regions. Some have gone to the Pacific coast. Half 
of those who remain wonder if they will ever get another ship to 
build. Congress has persistently been deaf to all appeals in regard 
to relieving sailing vessels of the many unnecessary burdens rest- 
ing upon them, and no one knows what the future has in store, 
either for the builders in general or for himself in particular. They 
all have to bid close for contracts, and they suffer frequent losses of 
money in building. In general, the whole industry on the ocean 
coast is characterized by all the worst possible symptoms of decline 
and decay. 

Iron shipbuilding must be excepted from the rule. It is the only 
branch which holds its own and seems to have the element of growth. 
Inland it is growing. But it makes very little progress on the coast, 
and one yard has failed and gone out of business within the past year. 
All the building is done for the coasting trade. 

The great majority of yards on the ocean coasts are devoted to the 
construction of wooden sailing vessels; and it may be appropriately 
asked whether the trouble with our shipping is not due to the super- 
seding of that form of vessel by some other and better carrier. In 
the overland carrying trade great changes have taken place within the 
memory of men now living. The old-fashioned wagon trains have 
given place to the canal boat, and the canal boat in turn to the railroad 
train. Is not America falling behind in shipping because she clings to 
the wooden sailing vessel? What light does the latest information 
throw on this subject ? 

It might be well, in the first place, to inquire in what kind of vessels 
the foreign trade of the United States is now being transacted. 
There is a way to find out tolerably well, though not from the public 
records. In New York city a newspaper is printed weekly which 
contains a full list of all vessels employed in our foreign trade on the 
day of its publication, no matter in what part of the world they may 
be. The telegraph makes the printing of this list possible. On the 
25th of January last, as fair a day to take as any, the following 
were the vessels engaged in our foreign trade, except to the West 
Indies : 
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. . Sail | Steam ‘ ‘ Sail | Steam 
Nationality. vessels. | vessels Nationality vessels. | vessels. 
Di ccnenoesseseseeseoaus 837 24 I atiind ated heummemamaed 386 5 
Diisncunccsebsesbocvesooess 1,974 387 Austrian 130 
Norwegian ........022--+++---- 730 cone i iadhdiiiesbiatiomentiees 59 
DD ssisdhe desctcencccesces 93 bee Greek ...cccccccccccccccccccees 2 
Secaoeeosocccocscovcces 355 39 Haytian . I 
Dn disdiethil a deppenedanéid 25 12 Lis cniemeanineadns 5 rh 
DD shacass sencancqocoecces I 18 i tthen éetasepecreesast 2 3 
Sichcdbwnbdacneesocucceces 18 4 EN SEI 3 I 
Dl cisibedetcedetcebocesses 55 20 TIQWEEBR.coccccecccescccces se: 6 ‘en 
Spamith <cccccccccccccccccccees gt 32 Miscellaneous.......2220-.----- 6 
Portuguese ...ceceeeesseeeeeees a1 etes 
0 a ee 4,805 546 


























A condensation has been made from the weekly list for other dates, 
and the above is a fair average showing. It appears from this that by 
far the greatest number of vessels employed in our trade are sailing 
craft. And even if the steamers should be reckoned to be equal to 
five sailing vessels each, as would be right, the sailing vessels would 
still be in the majority by far. 

Another set of figures may be looked at. At the port of New York 
there is the largest supply of steam tonnage to be found in any Ameri- 
can port. The regular lines of steamers are numerous, and the ships 
belonging to them are of immense size. The port is always thronged 
with steamers not running in regular lines—“ocean tramps,” as they 
are called, seeking hither and thither, as do the sailing vessels. If the 
sailing vessel is being driven out of the ocean trades, surely the best 
evidence of it would be found at the port of New York. Only a par- 
tial showing of the truth can be made, because the Government of the 
United States does not record the cargoes that go and come by sail 
and steam separately. But a glimpse at the true state of facts can be 
gained from the books of Mr. H. S. Vining’s Grain Inspection Bureau, 
which are a complete record of the amount of grain annually exported 
from New York by sail and steam. 

To make the comparison complete, it should be said that the sail 
vessels get nearly all the oil, lumber and coal, and a vast quantity of 
the merchandise handled at the port of New York. The steamers 
get the express matter, the mails, and the provisions and fine freights. 
Even to and from New York, therefore, the sail fleet still do fully half 
of the whole business, and probably more. In all other American 
ports the sailing vessel does as well as at New York, and in most of 
them far better. So that, on the whole, it does not appear that the 
backwardness of our shipping is entirely due to the fact that the fleet 
we happen to have is chiefly propelled by sails. In fact, it is the 
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judgment of commercial men that the sail vessel—the wooden one, too— 
must always be employed in the foreign trade. There is room for 
both the wooden sailer and the iron steamer. Both are useful and 
popular carriers of goods. Both are in demand, and the former is 
almost the more valuable of the two to the general public, for it carries 
cargoes at a cheaper rate than the steamers, and its competition alone 
is what keeps steam freights down to a reasonable rate. ( The com- 
petition of steam with sails is not what has driven American shipping 
from the sea. 

For 1880 the figures were as follows: 





























Sail Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
Nationality 

No. of Cargoes. Bushels. No. of Cargoes. Bushels. 
AmMOTEAR 2 cccccccccccsescccecss 29 1,176,000 peat. Wika. alee 
BUEN . ndac ogewaccesesepesosces 522 24,644,000 907 36,816,000 
GOMER 660 coenpasecns sacecess 46 2,072,000 110 2,460,000 
Di cmipihenthbbte. asa ." 2” “saan 52 2, 308,000 
Dutch .....0-cccccccccccccccees 8 339,000 2 000 
Danish peeceenecee cocccecccees 4 63,000 1 426,000 
a ag ococccccccccccoscsces 475 23:374000 [ $#coce | i cvcses 
DORNER écedamntbasedsastindente 32 eee. B+" “eee | RL eee 
SS ee 24 548,000 19 457,000 
| DOOR. Vencckquudacionbacticese 21 358,000 7 180,000 
PURINE. 000 scccus censsevece 8 ee ee eee 
| DU: dnondsnncevebsionsecntens 369 12,370,000 14 664,000 
ON SESE ee 209 Gone §° # sose 3 °. Senete 
PONE 20st ncsepatsenssestnees 12 mete f- tna ~ ([omeae 
SRREEEE: dvcovccneekdnsedaenuses I ae eee nee, ae 
TD cnticnndsantindetidiees 1,760 62,621,000 1,148 44,117,000 








Going on, for the present, with the subject of the sailing vessel, it 
may be asked if the American marine is falling behind on account of 
the cost of the ships. The answer must be, “ Yes, to a certain extent; 
but still only to a small extent.” The Germans, Italians and Nor- 
wegians can build and sail a ship more cheaply than Americans do, 
because they are smitten with poverty and their workmen accept a 
very low rate of wages. But they are not our principal competitors. 
Their capital is small. [They do not build many large ships. As a 
rule, their vessels are of small tonnage. Their largest ships are in the 
main American and Canadian built, which have been sold by their 
original owners to get rid of them. \Some dreadful ships have been 
sold to these foreign buyers. Our principal competitors are the 
English. A few of their wooden ships, built in Canada from spruce 
timber, are cheaper than ours, but their oak and teak ones, and 
especially their iron ones, which are in the vast majority in their fleet, 
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are far more costly. The ships which take business away from those 
of the Americans are the iron clippers of England. Yet it is not on 
account of their cheaper cost, for, while first-class vessels of oak and 
pine have been built in the United States for years for from $45 
to $50 a ton, the cost of iron vessels in England has ranged from $70 
to $100 a ton, and still is as high as $70 and $75. It cannot possibly 
be an advantage in first cost, therefore, which enables Englishmen to 
put 1,975 sailing vessels into the American trade, when Americans 
can employ only 840. 

Is it a difference in the materials of which the ships are built? 
Does Norwegian fir, or Canadian spruce, or English iron, or anything, 
make a better sailing vessel than American oak and pine? In reply, 
it may be stated, in the first place, that the iron does rank highest with 
the insurance companies. It is held that the cargoes of one hundred 
iron ships will be delivered with less damage from sea-water and other 
elements than the cargoes of one hundred wooden vessels. The 
ships are tight and strong. They are also proof against fire, and 
to that extent are safer risks than wooden vessels. The cargo of 
one iron sailer, oil laden, has been known to burn eleven months 
at sea, and the ship afterward to be towed into port, repaired, and 
put into trade again, sound and tight as ever. The iron ship re- 
quires a smaller annual expenditure for maintenance and repairs, an 
advantage so obvious as to requirenocomment. These are all points 
in favor of iron tonnage, and they do aid the owners of it greatly in 
bidding for business. The fact should be frankly conceded, although 
America does not build iron sailing ships. Live-oak ranks also high 
with the insurance companies, but nobody builds a live-oak ship now- 
adays. Some have been built, but their owners have generally sold 
them as soon as they could, and nearly ali of them have gone on 
changing hands with startling rapidity. They are too heavy. And 
this suggests the point of weight of hulls. It is often claimed that 
spruce, fir and iron make a vessel with greater carrying power than 
American oak and pine do, This is a mistake with regard to fir, 
because much white pine and hackmatack are used in American 
vessels, reducing the average weight of the wood in the ship to the 
average of fir. As for spruce and iron, the following are the facts. 

Comparison of three ships of the same molded dimensions, 
223 feet long, 43 feet beam, 26% feet hold, or 28% feet total 
depth amidships, registering about 1,950 tons, the displacement 
being reckoned outside of planking and plating, and weights includ- 
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ing sheathing and outfits, the oak and pine ship being the Thomas 
M. Reed, of Bath, Me.: 








At at feet draft of water— 
American oak and pine 2,460 ie 
Canadian spruce 2,575 115 
English iron 2,595 135 

t 22 feet draft of water— 
American oak and pine 2735 aie 
Canadian spruce 2, 115 
English iron 2, 165 


























Comparison of three ships of about 1,600 tons register, built to 
carry the same load at the same draft, the wooden ships being 214 
feet long, 41 feet beam, and 26% feet hold, the iron vessel being a 
trifle longer and narrower, after the English fashion: 





Kind of ship. 





At 22 feet draft of water— 
Oak and pi , . 2,500 
2,500 

2,500 


2,260 
2,260 
2,260 


At 21 feet draft of water— 























From this it would appear that there is one difference in favor of 
spruce and iron. In fact, it is estimated as a general rule that a spruce 
ship ought to carry 120 tons more cargo than one of oak and pine, 
and an iron ship 150 tons more. Or else spruce and iron ought to 
carry the same cargo with a smaller draft or displacement of water, 
which would make them faster ships. In carrying railroad iron, no 
doubt, the above differences of carrying power and displacement would 
be found to exist as stated. But it happens, as a matter of fact, in 
general trade that there is no difference at all in the average carrying 
power or speed of the three several kinds of vessels. If any margins 
exist they are too small to be of any practical consequence. The rea- 
son is that the bulk of the goods carried across the oceans of the world 
occupy so much space in stowage that a ship catinot always‘carry 
enough of them to'sihk her down to her load draft. As a rule, a ship 
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can only barely carry herself full of goods. She can carry herself 
full of nothing of which two and a quarter or two and a half tons can- 
not be stowed in 100 cubic feet of space. Of wheat and coal two and 
a half tons can be put into about 100 cubic feet of space, but the other 
grains, and flour, hemp, cotton, coffee, tobacco, lumber, provisions, and 
a vast variety of other goods, take up much more room. So that, 
while there is a little more room in an iron ship than in a wooden one, 
with its big beams, knees and keelsons, this extra room and the lesser 
weight of the hull all practically go for nothing. There is no advan- 
tage gained in the general trade of the world by the lighter or slightly 
roomier hull. Referring to the carrying power of ships recently, the 
Boston Yournal, which gives intelligent attention to shipping topics, 
stated that in the California wheat fleet of 1880-81 the wooden vessels 
carried 1,367 long tons of grain per register ton of the vessel, and the 
iron vessels 1,343. The difference was in favor of the wooden ship. 
In the Oregon fleet the same year wood and iron carried 1,219 and 
1,173 long tons respectively—again a difference in favor of wood. At 
San Francisco so far this year the figures are 1,402 for wood and 1,405 
for iron. ‘A better comparison can be made between iron and wood 
at that port than any other,” says the Yourna/, “for the wheat ships 
can always obtain a full cargo, and each one carries all it can. * * * 
The differences between them are slight and of no practical value. In 
the long race for final supremacy iron will have no lead in this regard.” 
American ships do not appear to be handicapped at all by the fact of 
their being built of good American oak and pine. 

With reference to the expenses of maintenance, the iron ship is the 
superior of all other kinds afloat. Spruce and fir are perishable, and 
even oak and pitch-pine yield in time. The timbers will work and 
strain, and salt will not preserve them forever. Iron defies all changes 
of heat and cold, and the action of the air and water. This material 
has its own bad peculiarities, of course. The iron bottom fouls rapidly 
with barnacles, and the ship must be put into dry dock and cleaned 
twice a year. She must be.painted continually. The iron plating 
bends and breaks before a shock at which the wooden walls would 
smile. But, on the whole, the repairs of an iron ship from year to 
year are a very small item, and they do not tax the owners heavily. 
They are distributed over a long period of life, too. So there isa 
great saving on an iron hull in the yearly outgo of money. But, 
strange as it may seem, this gives no advantage. It really only 
brings the metallic ship up to the level of the other. She must posi- 
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tively be operated at smaller expense in order to pay a dividend on 
the greater capital it took to build her. 

So, finally, it must be said that the sum of all the good qualities of 
an iron and an oak ship amount to about the same figure. They very 
nearly balance. The difference is probably in favor of iron, but it is 
too small to be of much account. It is a remarkable fact that, so far 
as durability and lightness of materials are concerned, every advantage 
ever enjoyed over American oak and pine has been offset by some 
peculiar embarrassment of either cost or inferiority, which has spoiled 
all the advantage gained. 

No doubt, much of the languor and decay which are visible in our 
shipyards spring from the fact that Americans have paid so little 
attention to steam. If sailing vessels were not in demand, the men 
could have been employed in building steamers—iron steamers, too. 
A ship-carpenter makes a better man to train for the work of the iron 
shipyard than a boiler-maker. There is nothing he cannot readily 
learn, and he is already familiar with the peculiar shape of a ship and 
the manner of solving most of the problems of fitting its parts 
together. There is a great deal of woodwork, too, about an iron 
vessel. The idle employés of abandoned shipyards in New England 
might all have been set to work again upon iron vessels if Americans 
had paid the same attention to steam that the English have, and had 
they been as ready to back up the industry with the same govern- . 
mental protection. The principal firm of builders of wooden vessels 
in this country, a Maine concern, which launches about twenty barks 
and schooners a year, is now studying the requirements of iron ship- 
bifilding. There is no doubt that this would have been done long ago 


‘ by scores of energetic men, with large capital, who have now gone 


out of shipbuiiding or are slowly going out, had there been a gov- 
ernmental policy which favored the production of American iron 
vessels. What ought to have been done by the Government, it 
is hardly necessary to say. It is the one thing which the commercial 
rivals of America have been the most afraid she would do, and which 
their friends in America have the most bitterly and persistently 
fought, often with painful ridicule and vituperation of men. America 
might have laid hold of the same weapon that slew her lines of packet 
ships and put foreign lines of steamers into their places; or, rather, 
she might have kept hold of the weapon with which she at first 
defended Collins in his enterprising pioneer attempt. But she threw 
it away, and she has lived to see it wielded by her adversaries against 
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her own unprotected marine until her ships have been nearly driven 
from the sea, and her shame and loss have become a spectacle for the 
whole world. 

The decline of American shipbuilding springs from a few causes 
that cannot be helped, and from a few, other than the one above 
referred to, that can. _The Public and Private Warehouse acts were 
among the worst blows ever struck at a great American interest.) It 
was predicted in Congress at the time the two bills were under dis- 
cussion that they would throw the trade of the United States into 
foreign hands; that the American merchant would cease to exist in 
America, and that our shipping would certainly lose all its prestige 
and prosperity in consequence of them. The laws have had exactly 
the effect which was foreseen by a few. It is useless to complain. 
The Warehouse system is a fixture how, perhaps a useful one, and it 
would not be profitable to dwell upon the subject. Reciprocity with 
foreign nations, and the freedom of the seas, which America demanded, 
fought for, and secured for the whole world, has been another source 
of injury. _ Again, it would be useless to complain. Reciprocity is 
good, even if it brought unforeseen injury to America. Our excellent 
protective tariff, which has showered incalculable blessings upon the 
whole American people, is also a drawback to shipping, because it 
teaches our people to wish to live in better style, with more of the 
comforts of life, than most foreigners do, enhancing the general cost of 
operating our ships, and the necessity for big dividends. Let us never 
complain of the tariff, however. Cheap interest and cheap capital 
abroad are also an injury to our shipping. They are regarded by 
many people as insuperable obstacles to maritime enterprise on the 
part of America. This is doubtful; but, at any rate, none ‘of these 
things can be helped. It is always best to see facts as they really are, 
and so they should not be overlooked; but it would do no good to be 
unhappy about them. There is reason to believe, however, that if the 
expense of operating American ships could be lessened in a Certain 
way, or in any way, by paying attention to certain things which can 
be helped, our whole shipbuilding and shipowning interest would 
revive, both as regards sail vessels which we do have, and steam 
vessels which we do not. 

Many of the things which can be helped are already known. They 
have been discussed in public and private for several years. Mr. 
Russell’s committee named them in its report. There are a multi- 
tude of small ways in which an American ship is taxed and burdened 
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from which foreign ships are generally free. Local taxation, which is 
as high as 3 per cent. in Maine, and from 1 to 2 per cent. in many 
other States, is a very heavy burden. The only taxation a ship should 
pay into the public treasury in any form is efther a small income tax 
on its net earnings, such as English ships pay, or a small tonnage tax 
every time the ship enters an American port. Local taxation is 
uncalled for, and is itijurious to the very States which exact it; and 
the tonnage tax, as now levied, is a discrimination in favor of steam 
as against sail. The English steamer of 2,000 tons register, which 
makes ten round trips a year between New York and Liverpool, earn- 
ing enormous sums of money, pays no more tonnage tax in a year 
than the American sailing ship which sails from an American port 
once, or at most twice, a ‘year, ahd which does not earn one-twentieth 
of the money the steamer does. This ought not to be. Seeing how 
well the public is served by the sailing vessel, the laws ought to be 
changed so as to give that carrier at least an equal chance with steam. 

There probably is no need of reciting the whole list of small charges 
which come upon an American ship. They are now tolerably well 
known. They arise from the manner in which the vessels are taxed; 
the way in which their tonnage is registered; the regulations as to 
the very important matter of shipment and discharge of seamen; 
consular charges; the lack of privileges in the purchase of stores and 
outfits; the unjust law which compels them to carry the mails without 
the privilege of bargaining in regard to the pay for so doing; and 
many other similar sources. And yet, while the public has been much 
informed about these things by Mr. Russell’s committee, by the 
speakers at late conventions, and by the newspaper press, it must be said 
that information is yet greatly needed in regard to many of the points 
referred to. The writer ventures to say that there is urgent need of a 
full investigation, which shall'especially extend to a thorough inquiry 
into all the regulations which the ingenuity of European governments 
has devised for the benefit of their shipping, and to their whole policy 
on this important subject. There are a vast variety of regulations 
abroad of which we have, very little exact information, all looking to 
the cheapening of the ship itself, and of its expenses after it is built, 
and the payment to it of large sums of money for mail service. Land 
is set aside for shipyards at a low rent, and a multitude of favors are 
granted to builders and owners by local and public authorities. This 
is the one branch of the subject which remains to be studied, and it 
should now be rigorously investigated. One of two practical steps 
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cemtainly be taken. The consuls of the United States abroad 
nake an elaborate and exhaustive research of the subject. The 
and officers of England have repeatedly investigated our 
cotton, woolen, silk, iron and agricultural industries, pre- 
faring reports on them more valuable than any ever printed on this side 
of the ocean. We might return the compliment. Or else, as the 
regulations which govern our consular service itself comprise one of 
the things which most needs investigation, a competent person might 
be sent abroad to do the same work; as, for instance, a well-informed 
naval officer, or some friendly shipbuilder or owner, such as could be 
named by the Boards of Trade in Boston, or in Bath, Me., or in 
Philadelphia. In one way or another the thing should be done. The 
American Congress would be much in the dark if it did not have full 
and trustworthy information on this subject. 

There is the more need of official action because of the singular 
fact that the shipbuilders and shipowners will probably never make 
this investigation for themselves. There are only a very few of them 
—the number is less than ten—who have disentangled themselves of 
late years from the engrossing practical work of their trades, and have 
given much attention to the general questions affecting the welfare of 
their own professions. Shipping men are a practical race of people, 
all the way up to the greatest lord of them all, men of much force and 
sturdy independence of character, used to relying on themselves also, 
and utterly unacquainted with the art of acting in concert with each 
other, as men do in other trades. It was lately pointed out by the 
Boston Journal, while urging ship men to organize, that, while the iron 
and steel men have learned to act together, and farmers and various 
large classes of manufacturers, yet “never since the foundation of the 
Government have the builders and owners of ocean shipping been 
organized into a national association for the protection of their own 
trade. * * * Looking back over the past twenty-five years of 
decline and ruin, no fact presents itself with more striking force than 
the feebleness with which maritime men have defended the maritime 
interests of America. It is a strange phenomenon. Here is a great 
body of men, scattered over every part of the country, living by the 
forty or more trades which depend upon shipbuilding and shipowning 
for their prosperity. Their industry isa great one. There is no other 
which is pleasanter to follow, or which is much more important to the 
country itself. Yet they never strike a strong blow in their own behalf. 

—— Whatever is done is done by individuals. * * * No action is har- 
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monious. No two voices are alike. All that our congressmen hear 
from the shipping interest itself is a bewildering babel of conflicting 
sounds and ideas.” How singular this is. The worst of it is that it 
appears to be true. Possibly an investigation into the regulations of 
other Governments in regard to shipping ought not to be conducted 
by private individuals. Possibly it ought to be official anyhow. But, 
whether it should be official or not, it will have to be made at the 
instance of the Government, or it will probably not be made at all. 
This investigation is the more necessary because there are many 
features of European policy in regard to shipping which are not under- 
stood in this country except in a cloudy way, many about which there 
is much dispute, and others of which we know nothing at all. If made 
in a thorough and disinterested way, it would not fail to be of much 
benefit, no matter what its results might be. It may be that the odds 
are really too great; that America is destined to be great only on the 
land; that her maritime glory will hereafter only be a bright and 
splendid memory. It would save much waste of capital and effort if 
it could be clearly known that it would be of no use to try to rebuild 
the fortunes of our merchant marine. On the other hand, if there is 
a chance to make this the first of all the maritime nations of the world, 
Americans ought to know that, too. Should Congress order this much- 
needed investigation, it would be a gratifying pledge of its interest in 


a great and important cause. 
HENRY HALL. 





